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NEW AND OLD 


By Lou Ann Rogers 


Moaxy of our readers like to 


make an authentic reproduction of an 
early American quilt, while others 
prefer the more modern designs. Our 
quilts illustrated this month give you 
a choice of the two. 

I know you will be more than in- 
terested in the patchwork quilt. It is 
very, very old and I found it in Ken- 
tucky this summer while on vacation. 
The design gives it the name of Con- 
stellations since it is made up of stars 
and planets. 

There are two distinct patchwork 
blocks used to complete this quilt, the 
feather edged star, design No. 335, 
and the other, planet field, design No. 
336. It requires fifteen blocks of each 
of these patterns to complete the 
quilt. The blocks measure 14 by 14 
inches and the patterns are Io cents 
each. A cutting guide with the neces- 
sary information for making the quilt 
is included on these patterns. 

Unbleached muslin is used for the 
background and all patch- 
work is done in gay colored 
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prints. 

This makes a lovely 
spread when quilted in the 
diamond design. The trac- 
ing design for the quilting 
costs 10 cents. 

Our new quilt, the Rose 
Arbor, No. 306, uses a de- 
lightful combination and it 
offers you fascinating work 
of two distinct types, to be 
made up in appliqué or as a 
patchwork quilt, depending 
upon the kind of handwork 
you prefer. The flowers may 
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The Rose Arbor Quilt No. 306 4 


is our newest quilt and you must « 
have it to add to your collection y 
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Constellations, our Early American 
guilt, has two very interesting 
blocks; the feather edged star No. 
335, and the planet field No. 336 


be of one color, or various col- 
ored flowers may be used. 
Should you wish to appliqué, 
the flowers and bands can be 
appliqued on wide sheeting. 
Should you wish to make it up 
patchwork, the blocks meas- 
ure 15 by 18 inches and form 
a continuous, all-over pat- 
tern. Full directions for mak- 
ing the quilt and an accurate 
cutting guide is included with 
each pattern. The patchwork 











or appliqué patterns are 10 
cents each. We have a quilt- 
ing design No. A-532 to use with this 
quilt. Tracing patterns are 10 cents each; 
perforated patterns are 25 cents each. 

You may wish to order other quilting 
designs. Don’t forget our splendid Colo- 
nial Quilt Book of 32 pages, showing over 
200 of the most popular quilt designs. 
As a special offer, one patchwork quilt 
pattern is given free with each of the 
Colonial Quilt books for 25 cents. 

If you wish to have our new Constella- 
tion Quilt patterns with the quilt book, 
order C 335 which includes the feather 
edged star, the planet field, the quilting 
pattern and the quilt book all Sor 4oc. 

If you wish the Rose Arbor with the 
Quilt book, order C 306. This includes 
the cutting guide, quilting pattern and 
the Colonial Quilt Book, all for 35 cents. 

For quilting designs send for the 
Quilting Album by ordering 5-Q. A. 
Price, 50 cents. 

Send all orders to department Q— 
Successful Farming, Des Moines, Iowa, 
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Friend to Friend 
JUNE 


June comes walking 

Knee deep in grass, 
Stopping to pick the roses 
And then to pass. 


Delicate petals 
Wind-blown they drop. 
June is as quickly passing. 
June cannot stop. 
—Raymond Kresensky. 
& 


When you read this, the bill designed 
to help farm prices will have passed Con- 
gress. Secretary Wallace will have been 
assigned one of the biggest jobs in our 
country. We hope our readers will give 
this new law a fair trial. We are frankly 
skeptical of results. If they are satisfac- 
tory, we will gladly “eat crow” later. 

& 


Blending alcohol with gasoline for 
motor fuel might injure the farmer and 
the added cost to consumers would be 
quite out of line with any possible bene- 
fits to farmers, announces the University 
of Minnesota. In our opinion this scheme 
is one of the weakest so far offered in the 
name of farm relief. 


e 


Unusual interest is now found in the 
articles by Dr. Warren in the March and 
April issues of Successful Farming re 
garding the gold standard. This interest 
is natural because President Roosevelt 
is considering Warren’s plan to reduce 
the gold back of our dollar as one of 
three ways to increase prices. In the use 
of one or all the inflation plans lies our 
expectation of a marked improvement 
in farm prices. We must also adjust our 
currency to that of foreign nations. 


Because of certain new national legis- 
lation, each state is likely to become the 
dumping ground for prison-mé inufac- 
tured goods of other states: Every state 
should pass laws to prevent that dump- 
ing. Prison laborers must not compete 
with free laborers. 


& 


Reports of farm revolts in Iowa re- 
cently have taken an unfortunate turn. 
Only a small number of people are in- 
volved. Furthermore, we agree with the 
governor in his belief that a large per- 
centage of those are not farmers. We 
have every sympathy for the farmer who 
loses his farm. However, we have no 
patience with paid agitators who en- 
courage riots and who try to incite 
groups to take the law into their own 
hands. Such a course is destructive to 
all concerned. 
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4. &. Cunningham, Presi- 

dent Waukesha Buick 

Co., Goodyear dealer, 
Wemonstrating. — 
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Chester D. Williams, Wern 

Farm, Waukesha, Wiscon- 

sin, witnessing the Good- 
year Supertwist Test. 


“Every farmer who owns a truck 
should see this!’ sai i 
e —said Mr. Williams 


HIS PICTURE was taken at the 

600-acre dairy farm of the 
Williams brothers, just as John A. 
Cunningham, president of the 
Waukesha Buick Company, Good- 
year Dealer, finished showing Ches- 
ter Williams the Supertwist Test. 


Side by side, in the little machine, 
were fastened a piece of regular 
cord, used in ordinary tires, and a 
piece of patented Supertwist Cord, 
used only in Goodyear Tires. The 
crank was turned, stretching both 
cords equally. Then they were 
slackened. 


Stretch, loosen, stretch—again 


and again. What happened? 


Why, the ordinary cord soon 
lost all its elasticity; sagged down 
—limp—lifeless. But the Goodyear 
cord straightened right up. It had 
a lot of life and elasticity left. 
How much? 


More cranking. The strain was 
too much for the ordinary cord. 
It broke (see the picture). But the 
Goodyear cord kept on stretching. 
For Supertwist is up to 61 per cent 
more elastic than ordinary cord. 


Every farmer knows that the 
body of a tire is only as strong as 
its cords. When the cords give out, 
the tire is through. This extra- 
elastic Supertwist Cord body— 
found only in Goodyear Truck and 
Automobile Tires—is the reason 
why Goodyears run at lowest cost 
per mile, just as the All-Weather 
Tread is the reason why Goodyears 
have the surest, safest non-skid 
traction, on the road or off. 


“Every farmer who owns a truck 
should see this test!” said Mr. 
Williams, Any Goodyear Service 
Station dealer will be glad to show 
it. It’s exciting and it’s convincing. 


See with your own eyes. Settle the 
tire question once-and for all. 


YOU PAY NO MORE 
FOR GOODYEAR QUALITY 


Goodyearis able to give you PLUS values 
because it makes millions more tires than 
any other manufacturer. You can buy a 
top-quality, first-choice Goodyear today 
at low prices you may never see again. 
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MORE TONS ARE HAULED ON GOODYEAR TRUCK TIRES THAN ON ANY OTHER KIND 


SuccEssFuL Farmine, June, 1933 
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This Michigan steer gained 2.8 
pounds per day for 210 days 


Elephant Heart plum. A free stone, Luther 
Burbank creation. Reported to be a good 
shipper. Recommended for home orchards 
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What Is New in Farming 
Tips You Can Use Today 


[/_ of corn especially 
suited for silage have been tested for 
several years in Ohio. Lancaster 
Sure Crop has proved best for the 
northeastern section. Other varieties 
nearly as satisfactory are Big Gold- 
en, and certain strains of Sweep- 
stakes. Where silo filling may be 
delayed, two varieties are frequently 
planted. Late maturing varieties 
recommended to follow Lancaster 
Sure Crop are Old Virginia and 
Blue Ridge. 


The steer shown above was cham- 
pion in rate of gain at the Michigan 
beef calf feeding contest and show in 
1932. He made an average daily gain 
of 2.8 pounds over a feeding period 
of 210 days. He was shown by Eldon 
Evart, Mecosta County, Michigan. 


A comparison of 75 so-called 
strains of red clover is being made at 
the lowa Experiment Station. It is 
found that the strains from the 
Cornbelt states, as a whole, did just 
about equally well. In general, it is 
reported that seeds from any of the 
northern states prove satisfactory 
with the exception of lots from the 
far west. 

* 

The importance of both limestone 
and inoculation for alfalfa was dem- 
onstrated again in recent Iowa tests. 
On one plot receiving no lime or in- 
oculation, there was no alfalfa. On 
a plot treated with one ton of lime- 
stone and planted with inoculated 
seed, there was a yield of 1.78 tons 
per acre of poor quality alfalfa. With 
a three-ton application of limestone 


and inoculation, the yield was 2.16 
tons of good quality hay. It was also 
noticeable that the protein content 
of the hay was much better with 
large applications of lime and with 
inoculation. 

* 

A sweet corn grower from south- 
ern Indiana prevented the corn ear 
worm from damaging his corn crop 
by dusting the tip of each ear witha 
mixture of arsenate of lead and lin.e. 
He used a small hand duster, mixing 
one part of arsenate of lead and five 
parts of lime (by weight). Just as 
soon as the ears began to fill an ap- 
plication of this dust was applied to 
the tip. 

* 

Pear midge, a familiar pest of 

orchards in [ Continued on page 29 
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Autrain Falls is one of thousands of beauty spots 


Hiawatha Land 
Is Calling 


lt Offers a Happy 


Vacation 
By E. M. Harmon 


“Should you ask me whence these stories, 
Whence these legends and traditions 
I should answer, I should tell you, 
From the great lakes of the Northland 
From the land of the Ojibways’.” 


How many of us as children have been thrilled by 
the songs of Hiawatha? And how many of us as grown- 
up children have burned with a desire to see and to 
know these beauty spots of Nature which Longfellow 
has so vividly described for us? Why not forget our 
troubles, pack the family in the car, and take the trip 
we have all dreamed about since we were children read- 
ing these poems? Is it a bargain? All right, we are 
starting. 

We will leave it to you to follow your own route till 
you come to Upper Michigan. After that we want 
you to go with us over trails that have become dear 
to us in their quiet, majestic solitude, as well as others 
we do not know so well but hope to know better as 
years roll by. 

You may enter Upper Michigan from either east, 
west, or south, but for convenience we will come in 
from the south. We will board the boat with our car 
at Mackinaw City at the most northern end of the 
lower peninsula of Michigan. Just one hour later we 
will drive the car off the boat at St. Ignace. If you are 
historically minded you may want to see the grave of 
Father Marquette and also the site of his second 
church built in 1672. There is also the outline of 
Cadillac’s old Fort Michilimackinac and Ebys Indian 
June, 
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A VACATION that 
satisfies your fondest 
dreams. That is what 
Hiawatha Land offers 
with its wild life, fish- 
ing, scenery, Indian 
legendry, and historic 
spots, combined with 
good roads and con- 
venience. 


Fort Wilkins at the end of the road in the 
most northern point of Upper Michigan 











The children like Hiawatha Land too 


village which will be of great interest to many of you. 

As you leave St. Ignace on highway 31 you pass Castle 
Rock, the ancient outlook of the Ojibway Indians. This 
marvelous lookout and old Fort Algonquin are extremely 
interesting. 

You may take highways 31 and 2 direct to Sault St. 
Marie or if you have the time it is just 32 miles off the 
highway on a good gravel road over to Drummond Island 
and Old Fort Drummond. Drummond Island is 60 miles 
in circumference. Fishing is excellent both for trout in 
the streams and pike, bass, and perch in the bay. In the 
language of Longfellow, 


“Thru the clear transparent water 
He could see the fishes swimming.” 


Words fail completely to describe [ Continued on page 14 








Ac ROSS Lake 
Huron from Northern 
Michigan where the 
French River empties 
into Georgian Bay. A 
vacation spot easily 
reached by Successful 
Farming readers in the 
eastern states of the 
Middlewest. 


Squibs from a Farmer's 


Notebook 


Be is a hard month for farm 
folks to go vacationing, but it is a 
wonderful time for a vacation. The 
longest vacation mother and I ever 
took was in June when we went to 
Yellowstone Park. I think it will al- 
ways be our outstanding vacation. 
We got there just as the park was 
opening for the season. The snow 
was still so deep that one or two 
passes were closed. The early spring 
Howers were following the retreating 
snow up the slopes. All around was 
the freshness of a new world. Most 
every section looks its best in June. 
I have been hoping that we could get 
away for the weekend at least this 
year. After we farm folks have been 
close to the job so long it is as good 
as medicine to a sick man to see new 
fields and faces, to get up early and 
not have to do any chores, to be free 


By George W. Godfrey 


for a bit from the regular farm rou- 
tine. Mother says a vacation is not 
meant for getting up early but there 
we have to disagree. I like to get up 
early and rest. Then I know I am on 
a vacation. On any livestock farm 
there is no release from the regular 
chores even on Sunday. The milking 
and feeding must be done just the 
same. For this reason I think we 
farmers need the change we get from 
a vacation as much as anyone. Espe- 
cially in these times, when every per- 
son has about all the load he can 
carry, it is essential that we keep in 
trim for the job. 
- 2 

Alfalfa fields in our section are 
badly spotted by winter killing. The 
past season took a bigger toll from 
our alfalfa fields than any season in 
years. Winter killing is much worse 


in the fields where a last cutting was 
made in the fall. It is always hard to 
remember the need for winter cover 
when it looks as if a lot of good hay 
were being sacrificed to get it. 
Whether there is winter killing or 
not, late cutting reduces the next 
season’s crop and increases the dan- 
ger of winter killing. The destruction 
of alfalfa and clover has certainly 
boosted the soybean business this 
season. Even yet there is time to get 
in beans for a hay crop. Two years 
ago we planted a field (in northern 
Iowa) the 25th of June and had a 
fine crop of hay which was nearly ma- 
ture enough for seed when we cut it. 
* os * 

The green fields around us are 

eloquent of the fact that life and 


growth are the dominant things of 


June. Later [ Continued on page 28 
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A careful study of the above chart will give you the temperature differences between 
loose and chopped hay when stored in the mow. Chopped hay must be well cured in 


the field 


Chop Hay to Save 
Labor and Space 


By R. C. Miller and E. A. Silver 


, chopped method of handling 
and storing hay is still new in the 
Cornbelt. It is untried in many com- 
munities. Yet many questions arise 
from those who are somethat fami- 
liar with it. 

This method multiplies hay stor- 
age capacity about three times. It 
eliminates hot, hard mow work. Hay 
track, carrier, and hay rope troubles 
are dispensed with. Less waste in 
feeding is another feature about 
chopped hay storage that commands 
attention as we enter the haying sea- 
son. In this method the cured hay is 
cut or chopped into lengths varying 
from about % inch to several inches 
in length by a machine similar to a 
silage cutter. 

The method has been used only a 
few years in the Cornbelt. So the re- 
sults of a study started in June, 
1932, by the Ohio Agricultural Ex- 
‘tienen? Station may have value as 
a check on other studies and for any 
features, problems, or precautions it 
may suggest. 

Alfalfa and soybean hay cured in 
the same manner was stored by both 
the chopped and long hay methods 
at the Hamilton County, Ohio, ex- 
periment farm. 
chopped hay were stored in a 13%- 
foot bent of a 30-foot wide barn. 
There was no hay stored directly 
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against either side of the chopped 
hay. About 11 tons of long hay were 
stored in another 1314%-foot bent of 
this barn. 

The chopped hay occupied about 
200 cubic feet per ton as compared 
with 600 cubic feet for the long hay. 
The chopped hay settled only a few 





These Ohio tests 
showed that it cost $1.47 
a ton to store hay by 
chopping it. Under the 
same conditions it cost 
$1.84 a ton to store loose 
hay. Besides that, the 
same mow space held 
much more chopped hay 
than loose hay. The two 
conditions that must be 
watched are heat and 
the extra weight in the 
mow.—Editors. 





About 28 tons of 








inches in a stack about 14 feet high, 
whereas the long hay settled about 
half its first filled height. 

The 300 percent heavier weight of 
chopped hay compared with long 





hay constitutes a danger of overload- 
ing the footings, columns, walls, gir- 
ders, and joists supporting a hay 
mow designed to hold only loose, 
long hay. The fact that a mow can 
easily be filled to the peak of the 
roof with chopped hay is an added 
danger. The advice of a competent 
engineer should be obtained to ad- 
vise as to the safe load a mow will 
carry and as to means of strengthen- 
ing the supports. 

The moisture content of the hay 
and the temperature attained by a 
crop in storage determine largely the 
quality and condition of the hay pro- 
duced and the spontaneous combus- 
tion fire hazard. So these factors 
were observed in the study. The 
chopped hay moisture content va- 
ried at different points from 20 to 31 
percent as compared to 26 to 30 per- 
cent for long hay. The hay was con- 
sidered in good “haying” condition 
when stored. Moisture condensed in 
the top few inches of the chopped 
hay in a few hours. Molds formed in 
this layer over about one-third of 
the area. 

The hottest point in the chopped 
hay was where new dry chopped hay 
was added to that which had been 
stored for several days. At this point 
the temperature attained 156 degrees 
Fahrenheit [ Continued on page 30 














Clean ground and plenty of sunshine prevented ‘‘Necro”’ in these hogs 


Does “Necro” Get Your Pigs? 


By Dr. J. W. Lumb and F. E. Charles 


A PIG has his hardest battle with 
life when he is a little fellow. Once he 
gets past the 100-pound mark in per- 
fectly good health, he is quite safe. 
Up to this point, no other disease 
threatens him quite as seriously as 
infectious necrotic enteritis. 

That is a rather dignified term to 
apply to a hog disease. Nevertheless, 
it certainly puts the skids under your 
hogs. Many farmers refer to it as pig 
typhus, or use the more common 
term, “necro.” It is sometimes called 
infectious caseous enteritis. Regard- 
less of its name, the disease is dis- 
astrous, once it gets into a herd. It 
merits the most careful pre- 


tion. Proper feeding before and after 
weaning will help hold down infec- 
tions, and adequate room and sun- 
shine are essentials for warding off 
the disease. Where plenty of space is 
supplied for the herd, the manure 
which might carry infection is spread 
over a large space and the possibility 
of pigs picking it up consequently is 
less. Moreover, sunshine may soon 
cause destruction of the infection 
where it is well scattered. 

The length of time for the disease 
to become established in an animal 
varies from a few days to a week or 
two, depending upon the amount of 


small pigs usually have diarrhea, 
which later may give place to con- 
stipation. A thirst is sometimes 
shown, especially if the temperature 
runs high 

As the disease pregresses, the ani- 
mal becomes weak and “‘staggery.” 
The hair becomes rough and the skin 
leathery. If the disease runs into the 
chronic state, a gradual wasting 
away takes place until eventually 
the animal becomes a rack of bones 
and dies. 

The seat of the disease is in the in- 
testinal tract. Walls of the large in- 
testines may appear from two to four 

times their normal thickness, 





cautions against its occur- 
rence. At three cents a pound, 
hogs must be raised right if 
there is to be any profit. 

The disease affects pigs 
most usually when they are 
from three to four months of 
age, or when they weigh 
30 to 125 pounds. These are 
extreme weights and to put it 
another way, pigs seem most 
susceptible to the disease at 
weaning time. As long as they 
are getting their mother’s 
milk they seem to ward off 
the disease fairly well. It is 
when they “go on their own” 
that they are most likely to 





ONLY about six or seven pigs out 
of every ten ever reach the market 
stage. This greatly increases the 
cost of those raised and reduces the 
farmer’s profit. Infectious necrotic 
enteritis, commonly known as 

necro” probably 
these losses than any other one 
thing. Weaning time is the critical 
time. By following the suggestions 
in this practical article many of us 
can greatly increase our profits.— 


EDITORS 


causes more of 


the inside being covered with 
leathery, grayish yellow cov- 
ering, which, if pulled off, 
leaves a raw surface. This 
heavy coating of the intestine 
prevents absorption of food 
and protects the germs from 
being expelled. These germs 
multiply and throw off poi- 
sons in the deeper tissues. 

It is now commonly con- 
ceded that infectious enteritis 
is caused by an organism 
known as bacillus suipestifer. 
However, there is a variety of 
other intestinal germs known 
as the colon-typhoid group 
which assist in aggravating 








suffer. 

The usual manner in which pigs 
become infected with the “necro” 
germ is by way of the mouth, and 
possibly sometimes by way of the 
respiratory tract. Pigs may pick up 
the infection by being penned with 
older hogs, some of which have 
passed thru the disease and are 
chronic carriers. Unsanitary houses, 
pens, yards, and damp, cold, filthy 
litter increase the chances for infec- 


infective material consumed. In- 


the condition and breaking 


down the intestinal walls after the 


fected pigs often run a temperature, 
altho it may range from below nor- 
mal to as high as 107. If a number of 
pigs are affected at the same time, 
the symptoms may be confused with 
cholera. Usually due to the intestinal 
pains in the first stages of the dis- 
ease, the appetite is poor. The pigs 
stand with arched backs and tucked- 
up flanks. During the first stages, 





infection with the suipestifer organ- 
ism has become established. 

A few of the germs which cause in- 
fectious necrotic enteritis are some- 
times found in the intestines of ap- 
parently normal hogs. In fact it was 
found that of 600 normal swine, 8.4 
percent carried the organisms. In 
these hogs, the germs existed as 
harmless | Continued on page 26 
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Announcing a New 


Farm Building Plan Service 
From Mid-West Agricultural Colleges 


Housive requirements do not 
vary according to the political 
boundaries of states, but by climatic 
regions. Even where requirements do 
vary, conditions can often be met by 
changes in wall insulation, and major 
alterations in construction are not 
necessary. 

For the past several months, fif- 
teen midwestern states have been 
working cooperatively on a plan of 
revising and redrawing their farm 
building plans. Collectively they 
have attained a set of building plans 
perhaps better than one state could 
have accomplished alone. 

There are a number of reasons 
why this seems an opportune time 
to make such a united effort. Farm 
buildings have been neglected for 
years. Demolished buildings have 
not been replaced and many more 
are fast approaching disuse for lack 
of maintenance and repair. Many 
buildings should be remodeled in 
keeping with changing agricultural 
practices. 

Economical farm operation re- 
quires good, substantial buildings. 
Good design and construction meth- 
ods are necessary to assure efficient 
service and low annual cost. Sub- 
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THIS is the first of a series of articles describing a 
group of farm building plans developed coopera- 
tively by the agricultural colleges in the states in- 


dicated on the map opposite. Study them not only 
for their value in new construction but for the ex- 


cellent ideas they offer for remodeling. Mr. Giese, 
the author, is chairman of the structures division, 
American Society of Agricultural Engineers. 


stantial construction does not nec- 
essarily mean expensive construc- 


tion. It rather infers a knowledge of 


housing requirements, a correct us- 
age of materials, and special design 
to resist the destructive influences of 
wind and fire. 

All those to whom farmers go for 
assistance should be prepared to give 
help when the building program is 
resumed. The agricultural colleges 
are offering this contribution at this 
time. Perspectives of two typical 
plans adopted under the new ar- 
rangement are shown on these pages. 
Other buildings will appear each 
month in Successful Farming during 
the summer and fall. 

To some farmers, a house without 


a porch is not a home. To them, this 
unpretentious, yet very liveable 
house with a porch across the front 
and a sheltered side entrance, sug- 
gests a real home. A sense of soll- 
darity and restfulness is achieved by 
setting the first story close to the 
ground. Either covered entrance may 
be reached easily from the drive past 
the side of the house. 

Present conditions require an eco- 
nomical use of space. Each room is 
very usable. The two bedrooms, 
each conveniently located with re- 
spect to the bathroom, will meet the 
needs of a small family. The passage 
from the rear entrance to the bath- 
room eliminates tracking thru the 
kitchen and should be- appreciated 











by the housewife. An extra upstairs 
rcom may easily be provided with 
little additional cost. Even without 
interior finish it offers a possibility 
of extra sleeping space during the 
busy season. A full basement fur- 
nishes ample space for the modern 
conveniences such as central heating 
system, fuel storage, and laundry. 
The drawings for the 34-foot gam- 
brel roof dairy barn shown below are 
arranged to offer a variety of op- 
tional features to meet varying de- 
mands. In addition to the princi- 


floor arrangements for accommoda- 
ting various numbers of livestock. 

Included in the list of approxi- 
mately one hundred plans are: 

Dwellings; 

Animal shelters (barn, poultry and 
hog houses) ; 

Buildings for farm products 
(grain seed and corn cribs—root, 
fruit and vegetable storage); 

Buildings for housing equipment 
and supplies (machinery sheds, ga- 
rages, and shops); 


1] 


prepared a prospectus or desc riptive 
catalog. This 


section, and also a brief description, 
together with the identification 
number. 


These catalogs are available at $2 
each, which barely covers the actual 
cost of production. It is hoped that 
county agricultural agents, teachers 
of vocational agriculture, lumber and 

material dealers, contractors and 





pal plan, four alternate arrange- 
ments are provided. Other avail- 
able plans show barns of 32-foot 
and 36-foot widths respectively. 
The location of box stalls, feed 
room, and silo is varied to suggest 
several workable arrangements. 
An accompanying milkhouse is 
shown on three plans. 

Both face-in and face-out ar- 
rangements of stanchions permit 
the builder to make his own 
choice. Several sheets of details 
included with the plan are typical 
and may be used with any floor 


United States is located within this area. 





plan shown. Special attention has 





The shaded area indicates the group of states co- 
operating in the preparation and distribution of 
building plans described in this article. More than 
one-half the total farm building investment in the 


Editors. 


others interested in 


the selection of plans. 


state college or university. 
cooperating are: 
University of 
etteville; 
University of Illinois, 
Purdue University, 
Indiana; 


Arkansas, 








been given to wall bracing to in- 
sure a rigid, long lived structure. 
Plans now available from any of 
the cooperating states have been 
carefully revised along with others 
which appeared to have merit. Out 
of this group of “‘time tried” plans 
has come a revised set carrying the 
endorsement of each of the coop- 
erating states. The plans are well 
drawn and complete in detail and 
can be used for construction pur- 
poses or as a basis for revision ac- 
cording to personal desire. The barn 
plans in particular, show alternate 
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Buildings for manufacturing and 
processing (manure pits, ice houses, 
smoke houses, milkhouses, cream- 
eries); 

Livestock conveniences (watering 
tanks, feeders, dipping vats, wallows, 
crates, chutes); 

Miscellaneous buildings not listed 
above. 

In the past, it has been difficult to 
describe adequately the plans avail- 
able. In order to assist the prospec- 
tive builder to select plans suitable 
for his needs, there has also been 
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Iowa State College, Ames; 


Kansas State College, 


Kentucky; 
Michigan 
Lansing; 


State College, 


University of Minnesota, Univer- 


sity Farm, St. Paul; 


University of Missouri, Columbia; 
University of Nebraska, Lincoln; 
North Dakota Agricultural Col- 


lege, Fargo; 


Ohio State University, Columbus; 
College, 
1 on page 14 


Oklahoma A. and M. 
Stillwater;  [ Continue 
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catalog contains for 
each available plan a drawing show- 
ing how the buildings will appear 
when erected, a floor plan and cross 


farm con- 
struction will obtain a copy which 
interested farmers may consult in 


From it can be ordered the 
working drawings of the plan se- 
lected. Corresporidence should be 
directed to the Agricultural En- 
gineering Department at your 


Those 
Fay- 
Urbana; 
LaFayette, 
Manhattan; 


College of Agriculture, Lexington, 


East 


















































































How Does Your 


Canning Go? 


By Meta Given 


NOTE: Even tho you are an expert, the 
answer to the following questions will be use- 
ful to you. And if you don’t find your trouble 
listed, ask us.—Editors 


= canning season brings new 
canning questions. There seems no 
better way to give our Successful 
Farming homemakers the informa- 
tion they need on canning than to 
analyze the questions they have sent 
us. So we have asked Meta Given, a 
well-known canning authority, to 
answer your own questions. Read 
and remember each question and 
answer if you wish to simplify your 
canning this season. 

Question No. 7—Do you advocate 
the canning of everything that grows 
in the garden? 

Answer—There is no reason under 
ordinary conditions why strong 
juiced vegetables such as onions (ex- 
cept for pickles), turnips, cabbage, 
Brussels sprouts, and cauliflower 
should be canned by the housewife. 
Canning these vegetables results on- 
ly in products that are far inferior to 
the freshly cooked ones. These vege- 
tables contain sulfur and when 
cooked in a covered container break 
down into sulfur compounds objec- 
tionable in odor and upsetting to 
digestion. Then, too, the processing 
time required for these non-acid 
foods is so long that the foods be- 
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Before you start canning for the season check over all of 


your equipment. Good equipment insures safety in canning 





come soft and un- 
pleasantly mushy 
In consistency due 
to overcooking. 
And this is suffi- 
cient to cause the 
consumer to lose his 






O UR new leaflet “Questions 
and Answers in Canning,” 
contains information on storage 
and other important questions 
about the proper preserving of 
food. Send 3 cents to Success- 
FUL Farminec, Des Moines, 


Iowa, for leaflet 8. F. No. 9. 











\ 





appreciation of 
these fresh foods 
that are so delicious 
when they are properly cooked. 

Question No. 2—Are there can- 
ning compounds that should be used 
in some vegetables? 

Answer—No. There is no reason- 
able justification for using com- 
pounds. Our pure food laws prevent 
the use of any such substance in 
commercially canned foods. And 
every housewife should want to take 
the same wise precautions when can- 
ning for her family. 

Question No. 3—How long should 
fruits and vegetables be kept before 
they are canned? 

Answer—That old slogan ““Two 
hours from the garden or orchard 
into the can” is still worth following 
seriously. The quicker that foods are 
packed into the containers and are 
processed, the better. Both chemical 
and physical changes rapidly take 
place and quality is impaired. And 
after the product is taken from the 
plant or tree, the longer it stands, 
the more spoilage organisms it ac- 


Canning is an art which provides better food 
and good health to your family the entire year 


cumulates. This applies to those foods 
known as perishable and includes all 
the fruits except hard apples, pears, 
quince, pumpkin, and squash and all 
the vegetables except dried ones. 

Question No. 4—Is blanching done 
any more? If not, what takes the 
place of it? 

Answer—Women who continue to 
do cold packing continue to blanch. 
Cold packing is no longer recom- 
mended by our government canning 
authorities. The hot pack has taken 
the place of the cold pack and “‘pre- 
cooking” takes the place of the 
“blanch.” 

Question No. 5—How do you keep 
jars full and prevent shrinkage of the 
food? 

Answer—(1) Fill boiling hot foods 
into boiling hot cans to within one- 
half inch of top. 

(2) Screw lids on tight, or clamp 
down tight. Lids should not be 
screwed tight if cans are filled with 
cold foods for [ Continued on page 24 
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Gay Introductions To Summer 


a | 
Tu Successful Stylist Say 


Nothing will lift your spirits higher to greet the summer than 


this month I have chosen eight designs which are suitable for every ag 
every occasion 

The first to meet us on this page is a gay young miss all dr 
She has chosen a sheer cotton dress (§9577) in colors most becon 
ruffle at the neck, puffed sleeves, and the perky sash assures us tha 
the right type for her. | think that taffeta is best for the sash since 
stiff and “‘outstanding.”’ This dress is designed for sizes 14 to 

The next person we encounter is flaunting a party invitation t 


notice closely she also flaunts a very lovely dress (S9?8z 
for just such an occasion. This frock brags about its ver) 
flattering cape. It is nicely cut and finishes in the m« 
unusual bedice line. If you will notice the ski i 
you will see that the same idea is repeated i 


She has chosen georgette but voile, chiffon, or sl] 
is just as nice. Thisisdesign« d for sizes 16 te 
There must be another party some place for 
tot on this page is looking very excite She ts 
dressed up in the daintiest of dresses 552 
hese small shoulders must be broad since 


puffed sleeves and a gay flare about the 


i 


little girl who wears sizes 2 to 10 may wear thi 
Since it is made from cotton prints it will | 
for many affairs. 

Some one must be hostess for all of thes 
affairs and she is here, suitably dressed, to 
She wears a beautiful handkerchief liner 
(Sg4g69) which is covered with gay sprigs of 
summer flowers. The simplicity. and th 
semi-belted silhouette gives this dr 
slenderizing line. This dress is 
signed for sizes 34 to 46 

Kor another cool, attractive, 
going-about dress the lady 


who 1s wearing 





dress (Sosz&y with 
voke has 
[ Cor 
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Hiawatha Land Is Calling 


the beauty of the island and the sky- 
blue waters of the whole Northland. 

Just 94 miles from St. Ignace is Sault 
Saint Marie, the oldest settlement in the 
Northwest. The whole city abounds in 
French and Indian legendry. Numerous 
monuments and spots of historical in- 
terest attract one. We see the monument 
where Father Marquette built his first 
church in 1668. We also see the stone on 
the spot where Governor Lewis Cass 
in 1820 pulled down the last British 
flag ever to fly on American soil. We 
must see the locks along the St. Marys 
river and watch the big boats go thru. 
In normal times 300,000 to 400,000 tons 
of freight daily move thru these enor- 
mous locks. 


spots of the world and some use only the 
superlative in describing them. There 
are two ways to see them. One is by boat 
trip from Munising and the other by 
road. By all means take both trips. 
There are 49 lakes in this (Alger) 
county. Many of them are in isolated 
places where you need not see a human 
being for days or even weeks. Hunting 
and fishing are abundant. Numerous 
picturesque waterfalls are to be found. 


“Where only Nature’s music fills 
The silences of God.” 


Proceeding west from Munising we 
pass thru the beautiful Hiawatha na- 
tional forest of 250,000 acres to Mar- 


A camp in the woods in northern Michigan 





Wate we are in the 
“Soo” we must slip over 
to Canada. There is one 
beautiful drive up around 
Goulais and Batchawana 
Bays to an Indian village 
known as Batchawana 
Dock. There is another 
straight north for 30 
miles to Searchmont. In 
both cases you come to 
the end of the road up in 
the Canadian wilds. 
There is no road north 
around Lake Superior. 

We could spend days 
here at Sault St. Marie 
and not run out of inter- 








[| Continued from page 6] 


From here we proceed to Wakefield, 
or Ironwood if you wish, and then start 
back on highway 2. Just past Waters- 
meet in the “Thousand Lakes’”’ district 
we see the historic “Lone Pine” in the 
center of the road. It has been photo- 
graphed more than any other tree in the 
state and stands as a monument to the 
timber industry that was. Here we drive 
thru miles of virgin timber, 


“Where the long trail winds 
Thru whispering pines.” 


Four miles west of Crystal Falls we 
come to Fortune Lake Park. This is one 
of the most beautiful in the whole North- 
land and offers the same opportunities 
as others for shelter, 
camping, fishing, boat- 
ing, and swimming. 

Over at Escanaba one 
is impressed by the enor- 
mous docks for loading 
iron ore. But eight miles 
west of Manistique and 
five miles north of the 
highway is a sight we 
must not miss. Here is 
Kitchiti-ki-pi spring and 
the famous Indian lake 
section. This spring is 
400 feet across and 50 
feet deep and actually so 
clear you can see the bot- 
tom. Its beauty defies 
description 


“Where the sky blue 





esting places to see. But 
we must hurry on. We 
take highway 28 west 
from the “Soo.” If you 
have time, turn north at 
Brimley and drive up ten 
miles to the Indian vil- 





In the woodland’s shadowy silence, in its fragrance wild and rare 
I sense God’s presence lin’gring in His garden planted there. breeze.” 
And I muse in reverent wonder how He tints without, within, 
And clothes the fairy blossoms that toil not, neither spin. 

—Mrs. R. M. Sivinc_e 


waters wrinkle 
In the balsam scented 


There are a lot more 
places we would like to 
visit but our time is gone. 








lage on the shore of 

Whitefish Bay. Drive on up to the top of 
Mission Hill. Here we see far below us 
the beautiful Spectacle and Monocle 
Lakes. Far away across Lake Superior 
are the rugged shores of Canada while 
below to the south 


“In the green and silent valley 
By the pleasant water courses” 
the scene combines a picture you will 
never forget. 

Another stop you must make is Tah- 
quamenon Falls. You may see them by 
going to Soo Junction and catching the 
Toonerville Trolley which leaves early 
each morning. Or you may go on to New- 
berry and catch the boat five miles out. 
The falls themselves are the second larg- 
est in the United States and some will 
say the most beautiful to be seen. 

Fifty miles further west is Munising 

“the Naples of America” where we find 
some of the large paper mills of the 
world. Here we follow Hiawatha as he: 

“Came unto the rocky headlands 
To the Pictured Rocks of Sandstone” 
It was here where Longfellow’s 
“Pau-Puk-Keewis 
Sped away in gust and whirlwind 
On the shores of Gitche Gumee 
On the shining Big Sea Water.” 
These Pictured Rocks from which Hia- 
watha is supposed to have fished are con- 
sidered by many to be one of the beauty 
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quette, the “Queen City” of the North- 
land. Here you must see Presque Isle. 
We are told that the huge pine and vir- 
gin timber here are not excelled in the 
whole lakes region. Just two miles out 
from Marquette on the shore of Lake 
Superior, is an ideal place for a picnic. 


From Marquette we follow highway 
41 on thru the iron mining country 
around Ishpeming to Michigamme. Here 
is a lake 30 miles in circumference dotted 
with beautiful islands. There is no love- 
lier spot in “The Land of Hiawatha.” 
Our road takes us on around the beauti- 
ful Keweenaw Bay and from there up to 
the mountain ridge which includes the 
great copper mines for which this region 
is noted. The deepest railway and tele- 
phone systems in the world are at the 
bottom of these mines in the vicinity of 
Calumet, Houghton, and Hancock. 

A few miles further north at the end 
of the road is the Fort Wilkins State 
Park and old Fort Wilkins built in 1844. 
On clear days we can see Isle Royale 
near the other side of Lake Superior. 
There is regular boat and airplane ser- 
vice between Houghton and Isle Royale. 

Coming back south again we follow 
highways 26 and 35 to Ontonagon. The 
principal object 4 interest here is the 
side trip up into the Forcupine Moun- 
tains and the Lake of the Clouds, the 
highest elevation in the Middlewest. 


We must hurry on back 
over the remaining hundred miles to St. 
Ignace while the 
“Gentlest whispers in the branches 
Softest music, sweetest odors” 


bid us come back again another year. 
Yes, we want to go back for another 
vacation in the “‘Land of Hiawatha” and 
so will you. 


| Note: Lack of space prevents anything 
like a full description of the beautiful vaca- 
tion land we have traversed so hurriedly, 
but we will be glad to furnish further in- 
formation to any who ask for it.—Editors.| 


New Farm Building 
Plan Service 
[| Continued from page 11 | 


South Dakota State College, Brook- 
ings; 

University of Wisconsin, Madison. 

Blueprint plans are also distributed at 
approximately the cost of blueprinting 
and mailing. Prices for particular plans 
appear in the descriptive catalog. 

In this article we have attempted to 
tell you only of the plan service, its gen- 
eral provisions, and how plans may be 
obtained. During the next twelve 
months, several other articles will fol- 
low describing in some detail what is 
available in the various building groups. 
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nyourCHEVROLET 
‘ at low speed or lop speed - - 











++ your engine is safe 
with DOUBLE-RANGE 


No matter how hard, how fast, or how far you drive 
you can find certainty of protection for your Chevrolet 
engine in the grade of Mobiloil recommended at the 
right. For Mobiloil is a dowble-range oil. In traffic at 6 or 
wide open at 60, your engine is safe with Mobiloil. 

Full protection at all speeds is a serious matter in 
these high-speed days. That’s where many oils fail, 
That’s where “depression oils” break down. That's 
why many car manufacturers now suggest in their 
Instruction Books—for low speeds, one grade of oil 
is desirable—for prolonged high speeds, the grade 
heavier. 

But you can’t very well change your oil every time 
you want to drive fast! So play safe with double-range 
Mobiloil. The double-range principle, first applied 
to Mobiloil Arctic, has been applied to a// grades of 
Mobiloil. At slow speeds your engine will be safe 
from wear and gumming caused by oil that can’t 
circulate freely. At high speeds—unlike many ordinary 
oils, Mobiloil does not thin out dangerously. It gives 


sO Ct O-R F:* 


Mobiloil 


full protection. See your Mobiloil dealer today and 
Start saving on oil consumption, repairs and above 


all, on car life. 
7 + 


Tune in on the Socony-Vacuum radio programs featuring Edwin C. Hill 
—‘*The Inside Story of the Names that Make the News,” every Friday 
night at 8:30 Eastern Standard Time, Columbia Broadcasting System. 





Keeps new cars Young 
1932, 1933 CHEVROLET 


Mobiloil “A” 


Makes old cars Last Longer 
1929, 1930, 1931 CHEVROLET 


Mobiloil “AF” 











VACU UM 


CORPORATION 


MERGER OF STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF NEW 


OIL COMPANY 





YORK AND VACUUM 
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LISTEN MOTHER 
eee to this ! 


JUST hear Rice Krispies 
snap and crackle in milk 
or cream! That’s how 
crisp these toasted rice 
bubbles are. That’s why 


children love them. 


And Kellogg’s Rice 
Krispies are so good for 
everybody. Nourishing 
rice. Easy to digest. Al- 
ways oven-fresh. Made 
by Kellogg in Battle 
Creek. 
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Successful Recipes 


From Our Readers 


Orange Delight Cookies 


(Makes about 4 dozen) 


The Tasting-Test Kitchen found these 
to be truly delightful. They are quick 
and particularly nice for summer drinks. 

34 cupful of shortening 

1% cupfuls of brown sugar 

2 eggs 
1 teaspoonful of vanilla 

114 teaspoonfuls of grated orange rind 

¥% cupful of sour milk or buttermilk 

4 teaspoonful of soda 

3 cupfuls of general purpose flour 

1% teaspoonfuls of combination type bak- 

ing powder or 2 teaspoonfuls of tartrate 
or calcium phosphate baking powder 

Y teaspoonful of salt 

3% odghl-af nutmeats (may be omitted) 

Cream the shortening and sugar. Add 
the eggs, vanilla, and grated orange rind 
and beat until smooth. Add the sour 
milk in which the soda has been dis- 
solved, then the flour sifted with the 
baking powder and salt. Fold in the nut- 
meats and drop by spoonfuls onto a 
greased cooky + dss, Bake in a moderate 
oven of 375 to 400 degrees for 15 min- 
utes. Remove from the pan, and while 
still hot spread thinly with the following: 

Mix 1% teaspoonfuls of grated orange 
rind, 14 cupful of orange juice, and 1 
cupful of granulated sugar to a thin 
paste. This mixture forms a thin sugary 
coating over the cookies that you will 
like.—Mrs. J. O. L., New York. 


Cucumber Cream Salad 
Dressing 
(Serves 6) 


1 cupful of thick sour cream 

1 teaspoonful of salt 

Pepper to taste 

4 tablespoonfuls of vinegar 

Y% cupful of finely diced fresh cucumbers 
1 tablespoonful of finely diced onion 


The cream may be whipped until thick 
or left plain. Add the salt, pepper, vine- 
gar, cucumber, and onion, and mix. 
Serve over lettuce, cabbage, tomatoes, 
or any combination of crisp fresh vege- 
tables. Halves of hard-cooked eggs may 
garnish the salad.—Mrs. O. N., Indiana. 





Strawberry Meringue 


Shortcake 


1 cupful of egg whites 

34 teaspoonful of cream of tartar 

14 teaspoonful of salt 

2 cupfuls of sugar 

1 teaspoonful of vanilla 

Beat the egg whites until frothy, add 
the cream of tartar and salt and continue 
beating until they hold a point. Add the 
sugar gradually, beating until the mix- 
ture glistens. Flavor and pour into 2 
generous-sized pie pans which have been 
rinsed in cold water. Bake in a slow oven 
of 300 degrees for 50 minutes or until 
firm. Cool and cut into wedge shaped 


pieces, top with sweetened whipped 
cream and crushed sugared strawberries. 
Raspberries and other fruits may be 
likewise used. The two layers of me- 
ringue may be put together with whip- 
ped cream, then topped with additional 
whipped cream and crushed strawber- 
ries. This dessert is easy to make and al. 
ways wins its share of praise.—Mrs. 


R. O. B., Iowa. 


Spanish Pork Chops 
(Serves 6) 

6 pork chops (34 inch thick) 

Salt and pepper 

¥g cupful of flour 

2 tablespoonfuls of shortening 

3 tablespoonfuls of diced onion 

3 tablespoon fuls of diced green pepper 

3 tablespoonfuls of diced celery 

1 cupful of canned tomatoes 

Sprinkle the chops generously with 
salt and pepper and dredge with the 
flour. Heat the shortening in a heavy 
pan, add the chops, and brown lightly 
on each side. Add the onion, green pep- 
per, celery, and tomatoes and cover 
tightly. Place in a moderate oven of 35¢ 
degrees and bake 144 hours. We like to 
serve these with fluffy baked potatoes 
and creamed corn.—Miss H. G. S., 
Ohio. 


Cottage Cheese Salad 


(Serves 6 to &) 
4 cupfuls of unseasoned cottage cheese 
1 tablespoonful of minced onion 
16 cupful of drained canned tomatoes, 
diced 
1 cupful of cut canned green beans 
14 cupful of thick or whipped cream 
Y{ cupful of mayonnaise 
2 tablespoonfuls of green pepper or celery 
(may be omitted) 
Salt and paprika to taste 
The ingredients should be cold. Mix 
and serve on crisp lettuce or shredded 


cabbage.—E. J. P., lowa. 


Baked Ham Dinner 


(Serves 8) 

Select a slice of cured ham 2 inches 
thick and weighing about 2 pounds. 
Cover with boiling water and simmer 20 
minutes. Drain, place in a heavy baking 
pan and sprinkle with 1 tablespoonful of 
brown sugar. One green pepper may also 
be diced and sprinkled over the ham. 
Add 1% cupfuls of rich milk, cover and 
place in a moderate oven of 350 degrees 
for 4% hour then add 6 potatoes sliced 
rather thickly, 1 cupful of cooked peas 
and 14 pound or about 1% cupfuls of 
diced fresh or canned mushrooms. Cover 
closely and continue baking for 1 hour. 
Uncover and bake for about 15 minutes 
if too much liquid remains on the ham. 
This is nice served from the dish in 
which it was baked.—Mrs. H. W., Ind. 





Let’s keep up our exchange of recipes, from your 
* kitchen to our kitchen. We will pay one dollar for 
any one of your recipes we can use in this department. 








Stewed Prunes 


Wash prunes, cover with water and 
boil 1 hour. 
sugar to each cupful of prunes, if want- 
ed, and add for last 6 minutes’ cooking. 
When serving prunes squeeze fresh lem- 
on juice over them. This adds a delici- 
ous flavor which} is hidden when added 
to the cooking prunes. 


Spiced Ice Tea 


(Serves 12) 
114 cupfuls of strained orange juice 
34 cupful of strained lemon juice 
2 cher wi of sugar 
2 cupfuls of water 
4 rounding teaspoonfuls of black tea 
5 leaves of fresh mint 
1 teaspoonful of allspice 
Ice 
15 cupfuls of water 


Mix the fruit juices, sugar, and water, 
and boil 5 minutes. Pour over the tea, 
mint, and spice,-cover lightly, and let 
stand 10 minutes. Pour over cracked ice, 
add the water, and serve in tall glasses, 
with additional ice.—Mrs. C. J. R 


Gay Introductions 
to Summer 


[| Continued from page 13 | 


beauty. Can’t you see this in a corn- 
colored plain linen with a brown bow 
for contrast? This one is designed for 
sizes 14 to 20 and 32 to 40. 

A request came to me recently from a 
grandmother asking for a nice design for 
a summer dress to wear to church, the 
club, and afternoon affairs. Design 
(S236) answers such a request per- 
fectly. The deep cape with soft graceful 
flares is lovely made of some thin ma- 
terial. This is designed for sizes 36 to 46. 

We have with us too, the girl who 
loves the strictly sport dress above all 
others. She wears the frock of plain ma- 
terial (89674), which boasts of tricky de- 
tachable shoulder capelets, a sunback 
and clever seaming. This is designed for 
sizes 14 to 20 and 32 to 40. 

To look your best at home is my mot- 
to for every mother. Nothing pleases the 
family more than a nice fresh dress and 
a new one is a matter of discussion for 

very member. The newest home dress 
is beautifully modeled here. No. S2509 
s a beauty. This one is made of checked 
gingham but there is searsucker, cotton 
crepe, or any sort of print which would 
be equally nice. This dress is designed 
tor sizes 32 to 44. 


I shall be glad to give you fashion tips 
tor your vacation clothes or any other 
occasion you may be attending. Send a 
stamped, addressed envelope to the 
Successful Stylist, Successful Farming, 
Des Moines, lowa. 





If you are interested in our 
summer fashions send for the new 
summer fashion catalog. It is 15 
cents a copy when ordered alone 
and if ordered with a pattern you 
may have both for only 25 cents. 














Allow 2 tablespoonfuls of 





















(( Y Days 
; ™ ye, 


“After 34 days’ wear these 
stockings are still like new,” 
says Madeleine Ingalls. 
“This is how I learned 
the secret of cutting 
down runs...” 








































“I’m terribly hard on stockings . . . I used to 
get runs all the time. Just when I wanted to 
look especially nice, a thread would pop and 
there was an embarrassing ladder right down 
my leg! My stocking bills were ruinous. 


“One day a friend said: 
*Madeleine, most of those 
runs are your own fault! 
I’ve noticed you rub your 
stockings with cake 
soap. You destroy the 
elasticity of the silk, so 
the threads break easily. 
Why don’t you try the 
Lux way for steckings?.. 


se ees 


**Lux preserves the elastic 
quality of the silk so the threads 
give instead of breaking under strain.’ 1’ 
took her advice—wonderful results! Thirty- 
four days for this first Lux-washed pair! 
I'll never wash stockings any other way.” 


IT TAKES ONLY 2 MINUTES to 
Lux your stockings each night! 
You'll find it more than doubles their 
vear. Keeps them so elastic they fit 
better. Lux protects the color, too. 


105 handkerchiefs 


18 blouses, sweaters 


Mrs. L. Y. Conahey 
washed 378 items 
with one box of Lux: 


35 pairs silk stockings 
30 pairs men’s socks 

80 pieces silk lingerie 
17 undergarments (men’s) 83 towels, table linen 


“Besides that, I did the dishes for 5 days” 





10 aprons 
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in the house 


Every home needs ‘Vaseline’ Petroleum 


Jelly. 
things 
and burns. Helps to heal sores, preven 


It comes in handy for so many 
the children’s bumps, bruises 


C 


scars. Softens chapped skin; relieves 
wind and sunburn. Eases head colds, 


raspy throat. And ‘Vaseline’ is wha 


t 


the doctor recommends for keeping 
baby’s tender skin from chafing. Get 
a jar or tube today. You'll really find 


it the ‘“Handiest Thing in the House.’ 


BE SURE YOU GET THE GENUINE 


LOOK FOR THE TRADEMARK 
VASELINE WHEN YOU BUY. 


If youdon'tsee it you are not getting the 
genuine product of Chesebrough Mfg. 


Co., Cons'd., 17 State St., 


New York. 





IT’S EASY 
TO STARCH 


SEE FOR 


NOW 


YOURSELF 


Quick Elastic will surprise you 
no matter how expert you are 7 # E c 


in making hot starch with the 
lump kind. One spoonful equals 
two or more of lump. It’s com- 
plete with everything all pow- [ 
dered to downy fineness for WN 
clear, hotstarchofanystrength. }: 
iais tenelt pearance. Nosed: ‘ 
ing! It restores elasticity and 
makes things look and feel new. 
Ends sticking and scorching, 








SS 


*| HOT STARCH 
| IN 30 SECONDS 








THANK YOU------- 


} THE HUBINGER CO., No, 679 Keokuk, Ia. 
Your free sample, please, and “That 
Wonderful Way to Hot Starch.” 





SuccessFuL FarMInG, June, 1933 
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No Hot Weather 


W orries 


Tuat feeling of being exhausted and 
“all-in” during a hot spell may be due, 
in part, to the fact that the blood stream 
has lost some of its salts. These salts are 
excreted in the perspiration and if one 
drinks a good deal of water, the salts in 
the blood may reach such a low level 
that one has an acute attack of cramps. 
This often happens to men who are en- 
gaged in hard work in a place where the 
temperature is high. Other people suffer 
from lack of blood salts too, but in a 
minor degree. 

The remedy is simple. 
drinking plain water, drink salted water 
or eat some salty food. Salted. herring, 
bacon, chipped beef, or any salted food 
will tend to replenish the salts in the 
blood. One reason that lemonade is 


often more refreshing than water is that | 


the lemon juice contains salts. 


The English prepare a drink made of 


barley water that is an excellent hot 
weather drink. Boil 14 cupful of pear! 
barley in 10 cupfuls of water for five 
minutes and let it stand overnight. In 
the morning drain off the barley and to 
the liquid add salt and lemon juice to 
taste. Chill and serve cold. This drink is 
especially refreshing on a torrid day. 
Whey with salt and lemon juice is 
another combination that-will add salts 
to the blood and help one to endure a 
week of “good corn-growing” weather. 


—M. H. I., Wis. 


Letter Contest 
Winner 


Dear EDITOR: I am in the third 
grade. I have a sister and brother at 
home. They are not going to school. 
They will begin next year. 

Our teacher is reading the book of the 
Dutch Twins to us in school. We like 
that book. I hope you like it, too. There 
are some good stories in it. 





Successful Farming Offers 


Many new services you will need 
in June. 


SERVICES FOR SUMMER HOME- 
MAKING 

S-F-8 Ruth Jacobs’ Favorite Pies 

S-F-6 How to Make Pickles 

S-F-9 Questions and Answers in Can- 
ning 

We Bake Successful Bread (15 cents) 

The Growing Child, by Dr. Herman 
N. Bundesen A beautifully illustrated 
booklet every mother should have. Now 
reduced to 20 cents 


NEEDLEWORK 
Fashion Catalog (15 cents) 
catalog and pattern 25 cents) 
Colonial Quilt Book (25 cents) 
5QA Quilting Album (50 cents) 
3-QA Small Quilting Album (35 cents) 


(Fashion 


ENTERTAINMENT 
Folk Dances and How To DoT hem (15 
cents) 


S-R-1 Fun for Clubs in Camp (4 cents) 


\ TRITE to Dept. 9106, Successful Farm- 
ing, Des Moines, lowa, when ordering 
any of the above service material. 


Instead of 

















Li te antles at our expense. See for your- 





self why Colemans are better! Just send 
10¢ to cover postage and packing. No fur- 
ther cost... 
mand the genuine . 
stamped on each mantle . . . 





Gives INSTANT Relief 





Be careful how you treat 
corns! Old-time methods 
are dangerous—they don’t 
remove the cause and can’t 
»yreventcornscoming back! S yows 
‘o get safe, sure, instant | Corns and ris 
relief, use Dr. Scholl’s Lbleod-polsoning! 
Zino- pads. These thin, soothing, healing 
»ads end the cause-friction and pressure— 
oe cushioning and protecting the sore 
spot, and keep you rid of corns, They 
heal sore toes over night; make new or tight 
shoes comfortable; prevent blisters. Used 
with the separate Medicated Disks, in- 
cluded at no extra cost, 
Dr. Scholl’s Zino-pads 


Quickly Remove 
Corns and Callouses 
Made in special sizes and 
shapes for Corns, Cal- 
louses, Bunions and Soft 
Corns between the toes. 
Get a box today. Onsale 
at all drug, department 
and shoe stores. For 
every foot trouble there 
is a specific Dr. Scholl 
Appliance or Remedy. 


pr Scholls 


Zino-pads 


Put one on—the 


COPPER STEEL 


at Factory 


Iw | 
Vel 


Don't cut your 








CALLOUSES 





Buy direct from my fe ry ta 
Freight Paid and save’. Copper 


Barb 


. « Penitcy a 
plies.Write for 160-page Catalog 
The Brown Fence & Wire Co. Dept.2252 Cleveland, 0. 









y apair of these superior Coleman Silk- 


mantles are free. Always de-_ 
. the name*‘Coleman’”’ is 
accept no substi- 


| tute. They are the finest made for gas Better I lights. Built 


stronger to last neers 


2 care and better , Send for 
° 


yours today. LA STOVE Co., 





Dept. Seies” mANichita, | thang waned 


Cheapest and Best 


Ask your dealer for Daisy Fly 
™ Killer. Placed anywhere, attracts 
andkillsall fies. Neat,clean,con- 

venient. Lastsall season. Made of 
me) 


metal. Can’tspill ortip over. Can't 
teed. Harold Somers, Inc., Brooklyn, N 


soil, or injure ony ire. Guaran- 

FREE ' Film Deve aaa and Printed 25c¢ 
n) with one enlargement free 

PHOTO La Crosse Photo Finishing Co., 

OFFER Box S-791, La Crosse, Wisconsin 

































Facing the Summer 


Arr you equal to facing the 
summer successfully? It takes 
courage when every element plays 
havoc with your well-established 
beauty habits. The glorious sun 
which is a boon to health and 
beauty will gently but firmly make 
you lazy, and will burn, parch, 
and dry your skin. 

Water which is so necessary to 
your happiness plays dirty tricks 
on your beauty if you are not care- 
ful how it is applied. Then of 
course there is the wind hurrying 
around with many secret schemes 
to keep you working hard to ward 
off its ill affects. 

So you will need advice to help 
you face the summer without 
marring your beauty. Mary Joan 
will gladly advise you on any 
beauty subject. Send a stamped 
self-addressed envelope to her, in 
care of Successful Farming, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 











We are studying about some of the 
pretty birds. We are making a book of 
birds. Some of them are the robin, blue- 

rd, and the Baltimore oriole. 

\t recess we play games. In the win- 

time we play snow ball. In the sum- 
nertime we play baseball. I think it is 


Your friend, 
Alice Spoon, 
Grand Forks, N. D. 


VOTE: Alice won the $2 prize because 
he sent the best letter to SUCCESSFUL 
KarminG during the month of March. 
Percilla Straine, Carthage, Missouri, won 

econd prize which was $1, and Lowell 
er, Shickley, Nebraska, won the third 
ize which was also $1. Honorable men- 
goes to 5 boys and girls in Helen 
Vamara’s school at Rock Valley, 
Julia Bourne. 


Honors to Budding 
Journalists 


a | 

CoNGRATULATIONS to Charlotte 
Murphy, Shelbyville, Indiana, and Inez 
lompkins, Sterling, Colorado for having 
first and second prizes respectively 
$2 and $1) in the “budding journalists”’ 
ntest for girls, announced in February 
essful Farming. Charlotte wrote of 
trip to the Kiwanis Junior Leader- 
p Conference held at Indiana Shaka- 
k State Park last June. Inez wrote of 
trip to the National 4-H Club Con- 
gress held during the International Live- 
ck Show in Chicago last November. 
Honorable mention goes to Waneta 
Guthrie, Fulton, Kansas, and Lucile 

Holaday, Greenfield, Iowa. 
































‘ve saved °3 
for a Rainy Day 
.. on tooth paste alone 


id AYBE you think I’m not glad I changed to 
Listerine Tooth Paste! 







“Tt’s worked wonders for my teeth. They used to be 
cloudy and dull. Now you can see how white and spar- 
kling they are. My gums are firmer, too, and my whole 
mouth feels swell! I’ve never found anything at any 
price that I liked so well, or gave such good results. 














“And speaking of price, Listerine Tooth Paste has 
saved me about $3, and I’ve used it only a year. You see, 
it costs a quarter, and the difference between that and 
forty or fifty cents may look small, but it mounts up. 










“That old saying about saving for a rainy day has a 
new meaning for me. It had already been raining for a 
couple of years before I woke up, but believe me, I’ve 
learned to watch the small items now. I’m darned glad 
to save $3 on my tooth paste—especially when I prefer 
Listerine Tooth Paste anyway!” 

* + . 










Smile into your mirror. Examine your teeth. If they are 
yellowish or lack luster, change to Listerine Tooth Paste 
for a few days. Then look at the reflection of your teeth 
in the glass again. The difference you will see there will 
be almost unbelievable. 











Tobacco stains and all other discoloration will be 
gone. Your teeth will be whiter than you ever thought 
possible. They will look “‘alive’—sparkling with high- 
lights, glistening with cleanliness. 

Try Listerine Tooth Paste today. You will like the 
taste, and your teeth and gums will be greatly benefited. 
Lambert Pharmacal Company, St. Louis, Missouri. 



























LISTERINE TOOTH PASTE 


June, 1933, SuccessFuL FARMING 
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You want a 


oh 





not a 
“SHOW” BATTERY 


All batteries may look much alike 
on the shelf or in the window. 
Some may be dressed up to look 
fancy. But it’s the tough daily 
grind in your car, truck or tractor 
that soon shows up the weaklings, 
the so-called “bargains.” Frequent 
recharging may keep them going, 
but that’s expensive. Get your 
money’s worth... get an Exide. 
You can count on an Exide for a 
long, active life and freedom from 
trouble, inconvenience and extra 
expense. Don’t forget... 

















Copyright, 1933, by The Electric Storage Battery Co. 


$475 
UP 


if first cost is the only consid- 
eration, there’s idex at $4.95 
- +. the safe low-cost battery. 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY CO. 
Philadelphia 


The World’s Largest Manufacturers of Storage 
Batteries for Every Purpose 


Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, Toronto 


SuccessFruL Farmino, June, 1933 





Kight Years of Testing 


Tue Adams County, Indiana, herd 
improvement association was organized 
in 1924. Twenty-eight of the county’s 
leading dairy farmers were members. 
The association has been functioning 
ever since. Ray Price was tester for six 
years, but two years ago he was suc- 
ceeded by Merwin Miller. 

During the eight years this organiza- 
tion has existed, some wonderful im- 
provements have taken place. The first 
year of the association the average cow 
in the association produced 248 pounds 
of butterfat. The next year this had in- 
creased to 294 pounds of butterfat per 
cow. Each year there has been an in- 
crease over the preceding year with the 
result that the eighth year of cesting just 
completed showed an average produc- 
tion per cow of 365 pounds of butterfat, 
or more than 100 pounds higher than 
eight years ago. 

The return for each $1 of feed in 1924 
was $2.07. During the last year it was 
$2.84, even in the face of much lower 
prices for dairy products, Feed cost per 
pound of Goouniand in 1924 was 38 cents. 
In 1932 it was 11 cents per pound. 

One notable example of what dairy 
herd improvement work does is the 
Holstein herd of Dan H. Habegger. In 
1924 this herd averaged 211 pounds of 
butterfat per cow and in 1932 the herd 
averaged 454 pounds per cow. This herd 
won a gold medal during the past year. 
The leading herd in the association in 
1932 was the one owned by Telfar Pax- 
son. This herd of purebred Guernseys 
produced an average of 515 pounds of 
butterfat per cow. 

What are the reasons for this wonder- 
ful improvement? First, Adams County 
dairymen say, is better feeding. Each 
cow is fed according to her production, 
at the rate of about 1 pound of grain to 
each four pounds of milk. This ration 
consists mostly of corn, oats, and ground 
soybeans or cottonseed meal. Most of 
the association members feed silage and 
a legume hay, either soybean or alfalfa. 

Another factor is culling. Low-produc- 
ing cows have been sold over the block, 
and their places have been taken by 
higher-producing cows. 

Still another big and important factor 
is the use of better sires. Before the as- 
sociation was formed, many scrub bulls 
were used. Some good bulls were kept 
but before there was a chance to prove 
the bull, he was sold because he became 
dangerous and there was no good way to 
keep him. Since then about to bull pens 
have been built by association members. 
Good bulls were obtained and a bull 
ring has been formed in the county. This 
way the cows and heifers are bred to the 
various bulls when the proper time 
comes. The bulls are kept in the county. 
During the last year the Holstein bull 
owned by Dan D. Schwartz proved him- 
self and won a silver medal. It is be- 
lieved this next year he will win a gold 
medal. 

The use of legume hay cannot be over- 
emphasized. During the past few years 
Adams County dairymen have greatly 
increased their soybean and _ alfalfa 
acreage. This is a big reason for the 
increase in production. 

Association members figure that dur- 
ing the eight years their herds have pro- 


duced $10,000 more milk thru the in 
crease than they would have had the, 
followed the old method of dairying 
There is also a big demand for surplus 
dairy cattle in the county and the dairy 
men find a ready market for it.—S. \| 


S., Ind. 


Honey Cream 
Is Delicious 


Honey CREAM is a delicious nev, 
homemade spread for biscuits, toast, 
waffles, and anything requiring butter 
and a sweet. It has been developed recent- 
ly in the dairy laboratories of the Univer- 
sity of Illinois. This inexpensive delicac) 
is simply a mixture of 58 parts by weight 
of pure rich sweet cream and 42 parts of 
a mild-flavored honey. According to 
Professor P. H. Tracy who developed 
it, this tasty spread is winning the favor 
of practically everyone who tries it. 

The cream used must test at least >; 
percent butterfat and is obtained by 
using special cream separator attach 
ments recently developed for producing 
“home dairy spread.” Pasteurization ot 
the milk by heating to 142 to 145 degrees 
for 30 minutes before separating is neces 
sary to insure it against turning rancid 
Separating the milk while still warm 
after pasteurizing has the further ad 
vantage of making separating easier. 

The honey should also be pasteurized 
by heating to 175 degrees for an instant 
or to 145 degrees for 30 minutes. Both 
ingredients are mixed by stirring to- 
gether at 125 degrees or higher. Re- 
heating the cream before mixing is likel; 
to make it oily and cause a streaked 
product. Another important precaution 
is to use only clean, heavily tinned uten- 
sils, for if either the cream or the hone} 
cream is exposed to a rusted or a copper 
container it is likely to develop a tallow 
flavor. 

This product can be marketed in paper 
ice cream cups that will hold four or 
eight ounces, or in suitable glass con 
tainers. It is poured into them immedi- 
ately after mixing and is then cooled and 
placed in a cool place preferably in 
refrigerator where it will keep perfectly 
for two to four weeks. It has a firm 
consistency when below room tempera 
tures. Additional uses for honey-cream 
are as a sandwich spread, in salad dre 
sings, and on hot cereal.—H. E. J., Wis. 





A new state record for Jersey 2-year- 
old heifers has been made in Oklahoma 
by Mount Riga Piebe Mame, owned by 
C. E. Griffith, of Big Cabin. Her produc- 


tion is 803 pounds of fat. 





Fitting for Blue Ribbon Winners is 
the title of a leaflet for boys who 
plan to show calves this fall. You 
will find these pointers valuable. 
Send a 3-cent stamp for postage 
and we will mail it to you. Address 
Successful Farming, Department 
1106, Des Moines, Iowa. 
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Treat Mastitis 
Quickly 


FLakEs in the milk are an indication 
that something is wrong with the udder 
of the cow that produced the milk. This 
is generally caused by some inflamma- 
tion which may be simple or it may be 
contagious. The milk from such cows 
should not be used for food until the 
situation is corrected. 

There are at least two forms of the 
mastitis. One may be due to mismanage- 
ment, exposure, or injury, and is fairly 

easy to treat. The other is due to infec- 
tion, and is more serious because it can 
be spread thruout the herd. 

First aid treatment for a cow with an 
inflamed udder consists in making her as 
comfortable as possible by milking every 
two hours and putting hot water appli- 
cations on, as well as giving plenty of 
water to drink and blanketing her if she 
is shivering. Milk tubes should never be 
used unless sterilized. It is better to 
leave the use of the tube entirely to a 
veterinarian, who should be called at 
once. 


Silage Pays 


Corn in the form of silage fed to 
dairy cattle can still be marketed at a 
profit. This is well illustrated by 12 herds 
from the Elkhart, Indiana, Guernsey 
dairy herd improvement association. 

Six of these herds were fed silage, hay, 
grain, and pasture, while the other six 
were fed in practically the same way, 
except that no silage was given. The 
silage-fed herds produced 483 pounds 
more milk and 35 pounds more butter- 
fat per cow than the other herds. They 
consumed 425 pounds less hay and 225 
pounds less grain during the year than 
the herds which received no silage. The 
iverage consumption of silage per cow 
was 3,505 pounds. 

If we allow 20 cents per pound for the 
butterfat, $10 per ton for the hay, and 
$13 a ton for the grain, the 3,505 pounds 
of silage had a value of $10.81, or $6.17 
per ton. 

W Vhere careful records of the cost of 
filing silos were kept, it was found that 
it cost $1.35 a ton to put the corn in the 

lo, which leaves a net value for the 
age of $4.82. If we figure five bushels 
ot corn for each ton of silage, that means 
that corn fed to dairy cows in the form 
of silage was worth 96 cents a bushel. 





Lower prices of printing and paper 
stock have enabled us to reduce 
the price of the dairy herd record 
r — from 25 cents to 20 cents. 
his book includes monthly rec- 
rds for production, value of prod- 
ict, feed consumption, prices and 
profits on each individual cow as 
well as yearly production and feed 
summary sheets, inventory 
lanks, breeding and ‘show records, 
nd pedigree for the herd sire. The 
whole year’s history of your herd 
condensed into one book. Twenty- 
ow size. Order by number, S. D. 
g Successful Farming, Des Moines, 
Owa, 
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Why LAVA SOAP 
outlasts ordinary soaps 


Ri Se 


DON’T WASH MONEY DOWN 
THE DRAIN. Washing extra-dirty 
hands with ordinary toilet soap is 
just like washing money down the 
drain. Ordinary soap merely washes 
itself away and takes only the 
surface dirt. 


UT Lava Soap on your grocery 
list and you will start saving 
money on soap right now. 

Right off you’ll notice that Lava is 
an extra big, extra solid cake of hand 
soap. It lasts! 

Lava is a long-lasting soap, not 
only because it is a big, firm cake. It 
is a hard-working soap. Lava gets 
even the worst, embedded dirt and 
grease in less than a minute. That’s 
why it doesn’t waste away like ordi- 
nary soap. And a special advantage— 











Gamble Product 


LAVA 


HERE ARE THE PLACES 
WHERE ORDINARY SOAPS 
FALL DOWN. BUT LAVA 
GETS EVERY BIT OF THE 
EMBEDDED DIRT...IN 
LESS THAN A MINUTE. 
NO HALF-CLEAN HANDS 
—NO WASTED SOAP 





it works equally well in any kind of 
water—hot or cold, hard or soft! It 
contains glycerine, too, which soothes 
and protects the skin. 

Also try Lava for household jobs. 
It brings a shining luster to bathtub 
and wash basins. It quickly cuts the 
burnt-on grease from pots and pans. 


Don’t wash gobs of expensive lather 
down the drain. Lava lasts longer 
and does a job that ordinary toilet 
soap or laundry soap cannot do! 


FREE! At our expense, a full-size cake of 
Lava—to prove how easily and quickly Lava 
will clean the dirtiest pair of hands you 
can offer. Write to Procter & Gamble, Dept. 
LSF-63, Box 1801, Cincinnati, Ohio. Be sure 
to give your full name and address. 


Two Sizes— Big, Long-Lasting Cakes 


SOAP 


June, 1933, SuccessruL FARMING 



















































































“CHAMPIONS 
KEEP ALL MY ENGINES AT 
PEAK PERFORMANCE © 





“Freep, I just finished a job that shows anyone can 
turn out first class work with the right kind of power 
equipment. I covered the west field this morning, 
disking and drilling in one operation. I never could 
afford to cultivate some of that ground if I didn’t 
have plenty of power. And believe me, those new 
Champion Extra Range Spark Plugs certainly put 
power into this engine. I install new sets in my car, 
truck and tractor every year. They give me power to 
spare, and the kind of dependable service that makes 
power farming pay. At the same time they cut down 
on gas and oil bills —I’ve 
noticed that. Yes sir, 
Champions keep all my 
engines at peak perform- 
ance ” » »Champion Spark 
Plug Company, Toledo, 


Ohio; Windsor, Ontario. 


CHAMPION 


EXTRA-RANGE 


SPARK PLUGS 


This patented shape means 
Champion EXTRA RANGE 


performance. Look for it 








Saad 
by! 


SuccessFuL Farminc, June, 7933 












| Control Contagious 
Abortion 


Tue Indiana state livestock sanitary, 


board is pushing a campaign for the con 
trol of contagious abortion. It issues 
clean herd certificates to all cattle 
breeders who meet the requirements 
One of the first certificates issued was 
given to Williams and Howell, a part 
nership that maintains a herd of about 
so purebred Jerseys in Wayne County, 
Indiana. 

Ora Howell farms the place, which is 
owned by H. L. Williams of Mooreland. 
The cattle are owned jointly. The herd 
has always maintained a high average 
production. Ora Howell says it takes 
nerve to sell high-producing cows for 
slaughter, but he is convinced that it 
pays when they are infected with 
abortion. 

The first test of this herd, on Decem 
ber 31, 1929, showed nine positive re 
actors and six suspicious. These were 
segregated from the healthy animals, 
with the thought in mind that calves from 
reactor cows might be raised away from 
their mothers and kept free from the 
disease. About go days later the second 
test showed one positive reactor, but 
five were suspicious. 

At this time the owners came to the 
conclusion that the best way to handle 
this problem was to get rid of the re 
actors, no matter how valuable they 
were, and go ahead with a clean herd. 





So they sold every reactor for immediate 
slaughter. They could have sold them to 
traders for considerably more than they 
got at the stockyards, but they had n 
wish to infect clean herds with a 
destructive disease. 


SUBSEQUENT tests gave nothing but 





negative results, and on March 2, 1931, 
a clean herd certificate was issued for the 
herd. No infection has developed since, 
and the certificate was re-issued on 
March 2, 1932. The cost of the veteri- 
nary work necessary for the cleanup has 
not been large, but loss in selling valua- 
ble breeding animals for beef was con 
siderable. Yet, both Howell and Wil 
liams say with conviction that the loss 
they have taken was a good investment. 

“In 1928 when butterfat was high in 
price,” said Howell, “our income was 
reduced by $1,000 on account of the 
disease. That year thirteen of our herd 
aborted. We have a clean herd now and 
believe we can keep it clean by a few 
sanitary precautions. We keep the 
barns clean and sanitary. We are careful 
to disinfect the box stalls after cows 
have calved, and we do not allow others 
to bring cows to the farm for bull 
service.—K. S., Ind. 





Lower paper and printing costs 
have enabled us to reduce the cost 
of milk record sheets from 60 cents 
to 40 cents per dozen. This just 
covers the cost of printing, paper 
stock, postage and handling. The 
sheets include space to record 2 
milkings daily for 20 cows for an 
entire month. Order by number 
S. D. 1., Successful Farming, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 
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News of the Breeds 


THE lowa State Fair will restrict its 
Jersey show this year to Jerseys owned 
within the state. The Iowa Jersey Cattle 
Club is cooperating in this project, and 
will hold seven district, or parish, shows 
covering the entire state previous to the 
state fair, The winning animals and 
groups at each of these parish shows will 
then be eligible to show at the state fair. 
In the recent meetings held in these 
seven districts, over 200 breeders were 
present to pledge their support. They in 
turn represented over a thousand breed- 
ers, which indicates an intense interest 
in this type of show. 
* * * 

Palotterie of High Rock, owned by 
Argilla Farm, of Ipswich, Massachu- 
setts, has produced 3,655 pounds of fat, 
and over 33 tons of milk in four lacta- 
tion periods. According to the American 
Guernsey Cattle Club, she is the only 
cow to complete three records of over 
goo pounds of fat, and the only one to 
average Over 900 pounds of fat for four 


records. 
* * 


* 

Baron’s Tulip Bud, owned by E. C. 
Jacobs, of Elk Mound, Wisconsin, has 
established a new state 305-day record 
for senior yearling Jerseys. Her produc- 
tion is 374 pounds of fat. 

* * * 

Cherokee Ormsby Araline, owned by 
the State Hospital at Cherokee, lowa, 
has made a new state record for four- 
year-old Holstein cows in the 10-months 
division on three milkings a day. She 
produced §86 pounds of fat. 

* * & 

The Indiana State Fair announces 
that all dairy cattle on exhibition must 
be kept unblanketed every day of the 
fair from g A.M. to § P.M. This will per- 
mit the visitors to really see the cattle 
in the barns, and should greatly increase 
the interest in the show. 

* * ® 

Medallist’s Sybil’s Maiden, owned by 
Bert Shuart, of Ypsilanti, Michigan, has 
broken all senior four-year-old Michigan 
Jersey records in the 30-day test with a 
production of 629 pounds of fat. This 
entitles her to both a gold and a silver 
medal from the American Jersey Cattle 
Club. 

* * * 

Some of the recent outstanding rec- 
ords made in the Jersey herd test include 
the herd of P. N. Steffanus, of Delavan, 
Wisconsin, with a 408-pound fat aver- 
age; Carl House, of Camden, Ohio, with 
a 353-pound fat average; J. Wesley 
Hudgen of Altarnont, Kansas, with a 
}81-pound fat average; Windmoor Farm, 

{ Edna, Kansas, with a 357-pound fat 
average; Old Forge Farm, of Spring 
Grove, Pennsylvania, 380 pounds; and 
William A, E. Leitzinger, of Clearfield, 
Pennsylvania, with 475 pounds. 

* * * 

Mary Helen of Ellendale, owned by 
Carlisle Ellis, of Charles City, Iowa, has 
established a new Iowa record for junior 
two-year-old Jerseys in the ten-month 
test with 568 pounds of fat. 


—,. 





Four - generation pedigree blanks, 
25 cents a dozen. Order by Num- 
ber S. D. 4., Successful Farming, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 
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Put One of the THREE 
FARMALLS fo work NOW 


The NEW 
FARMALL 12 
$525 f. 0. b. Chicago 













The New Farmall 12 displaces four or more horses in 
field work. Pulls 16-in. or two 10-in. plow bottoms. 
Plants and cultivates 25 to 33 acres a day. This scene 
shows the F-12 pulling binder. 


N°” there are THREE Farmall sizes. Now every farmer’s power 
needs are perfectly handled by Farmall power. No matter how 
small the acreage, the nimble new F-12 at the record low price is the 
thrifty unit that will do your work at lowest possible cost. And no 
matter how big the farm, the original 2-plow Farmall and the pow- 
erfu) 3-plow Farmall 30 fit every need. Every one of these is a/l- 
around power-without-waste. 


Get a new thrill this summer and cut your costs in doing it. Plan 
your operations and let a Farmall do the work. Go to the McCor- 
mick-Deering dealer right away and climb into the seat of a Farmall. 


Big FARMALL 30 


Farmall 30 is shown in these two views. 
Pulls 3-bottom plow 8 inches deep. Oper- 
ates 4-row planters and cultivators, 2-row 
corn pickers,and 2-row potato diggers. 


Original 2-plow FARMALL 


Between the Farmall 12 and the Farmall 
30 is the original 2-plow Farmall, of which 
over 100,000 are now at work on farms, 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


OF AMERICA 
606 So. Michigan Ave. (hecaveevaxea 


McCORMICK-DEERING 
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Chicago, Illinois 
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SHES BACK! 





A LITTLE girl wandered away from her home near Atwater, 
Minn. She wanted to see the baby pigs and took the wrong 
turn. All night long the telephone girls summoned help 
— asking for men with lanterns and directing them to the 
scene of the search. At four in the morning, they brought 
that little girl safe and sound to her mother’s arms. 

How comforting to know that your telephone is within 
reach of your hand. How assuring to feel that it will bring 
the doctor or veterinarian or summon a neighbor in time 
of urgent need. Sickness, accident, fire or flood, social 
call or business transaction — through them all, it is your 
faithful servant. One call may be worth many times the 


cost of your telephone for years. 


A BELL SYSTEM ADVERTISEMENT 








ENGINE PRICES = 
SHARPLY mS E 
REDUCED 

Only $§ Down 


For a2or3H.P, WITTE. Our simple poymest plan to 
responsible people makes it easy to get that much needed 
DIRECT from FACTORY on such easy terms 


NEW 1933 
PRICES plus 
TRADE ALLOWANCE 


offers $2 7is 


you a 
Reduction 
Send for New Low Model Melotte 


















— catalog, i ri 30 P 
that you - pay for your engine out of profits. Save 1- t al. $6.00 pe prices, 30 days’ f 
to 1-2. Fuel, Throttling Governor, Magneto, Easy ree trial, $ per month offers. 





Starting toni ice. Most economical and lowest price engine 

on themarket. Saves money, time, labor. Any style or 

size1l4 to30H. P. Also Engine Driven Pumping Outfits. 
SHIPPED FROM KANSAS CITY or PITTSBURGH. 

FREE Write today for amazing New Engine and H 

Equipment Book--Full of Bargains. 


H, B. ° 
2843 W.19th St.. Dept. a2 
















161-AOakland Av. 
Kansas City,Mo. 








2104 Carso. 6. 
Pittsburgh, Pa 








GET A FARM 


On the Soo line in North Dakota or Northern Minne- 
sota. Conditions never oetter to buy good lands at 
prices that will never be lower. Crop payment plan or 
easy terms. Say which state interested in. Ask about 
| homeseekers rates. Send for Booklet No. 27. Address 
H. S. FUNSTON, Land Commissioner 
1700 Soo Building, Minneapolis, Minnesota 
‘ 

















All sizes. Write for folder and prices. 
ROSENTHAL CORN HUSKER CO. Sox 6, Milwoukes, Wis. 
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| How Does Your 
| Canning Go? 


[ Continued from page 12) 






















































the can will burst, as there is not room 
enough for expansion. 

(3) Allow a curl of steam to issue fron 
petcock of pressure cooker during entire 
processing. 

(4) Keep pressure uniform. 

(5) Let hand on pressure gauge re« 
to zero before opening petcock wide 

The causes for jars not being full a 
jars are filled too full, the food is too 
cold and there is not room for expan 
sion, the temperature during processing 
is not kept constant, a curl of stem is not 
allowed to escape during the processing 
and during the time the hand on the 
pressure gauge is receding to zero. This 
curl of steam not only prevents the 
cooker from becoming air bound, but 
also eliminates chances for the formation 
of vacuum in the cooker which is the 
most powerful of all conditions for draw- 
ing out juice. 

Question No. 6—What causes a rub- 
bery taste in some canned foods? 

Answer—A rubbery taste in 
canned foods is acquired from the rubber 
ring. Processing may be done at too high 
a temperature or too long, causing rub- 
ber to break down and flavor to be ab 
sorbed by food. 

Question No. 7—How can tin cans be 
used the second time? Is there danger in 
using tin cans a second time after all that 
exposure to extreme temperature? 

Answer—By the most careful reflang- 
ing, one may use tins a second time. But 
there is danger in using them if new 
flange is imperfect—uneven or split 
The can must be one that can be sealed 
airtight. If the can is exposed to extreme 
temperatures in the first processing and 
seams have been spread apart, one 
should never attempt to use it again 

Question No. 8—What are the dangers 
in canning? 

Answer—The dangers are those that 
any intelligent woman can avoid and 
every intelligent woman should want t 
know definitely what the particular pit 
falls are so that she can escape them 

There is danger in putting foods that 
are not fresh into the can. There is als’ 
danger in canning dirty food—and there 
is danger in using unclean containers 
The food may not be precooked sufh 
ciently, itma y not be processed properly 
the seal of the container may be defec 
tive, and last but not the least important 
danger is in poor storage. Food canned 
most carefully cannot hold up under 
poor storage conditions. And in some 


some 





instances, good storage conditions maj 
preserve foods that even contain spoil: ag 
organisms, like flat sour, thus preventing 
the development of the ‘bacteria and the 
loss of the food. 





Question No. 9—What is flat sour 
and what c causes it? . 

Answer—F lat sour is one type of spol! 
age generally occurring in corn, peas, 


and string beans. Because this spoilage 
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gas, the end of the can remains flat. The 
spoilage is identified by the very sour 
taste, hence the name “‘flat sour.” It is 
caused by thermophilic or heat-loving 
bacteria which are very heat-resistant. 
if the processing is insufficient to de- 
stroy these organisms, they may begin 
growth even months after the food is 
canned, provided the canned food is 
stored in a place warm enough to foster 
their growth. The way to prevent flat 
sour is to can only the freshest of foods, 
process them under pressure and for the 
time recommended by the government 
bulletins, then store in a cool place. 

Question No. ro—What causes mold? 

Answer—Spores from the air which 
come in contact with the food as it is 
canned. It usually appears in open kettle 
canned foods or those not adequately 
processed. 

Question No. 11—What causes fer- 
mentation? 

Answer—Y east plants in the air that 
come in contact with food that is being 
canned. Fermentation is prevented by 
processing the foods sufficiently to de- 
stroy the yeast. 

Question No. r2—What causes peach- 
es and pears to turn black near the top 
of the jar? 

Answer—The discoloration usually oc- 
curs in pieces of fruit extending out of 
the sirup, but it may appear in sub- 
merged fruit. It is the result of oxidation 
caused by the action of air left in the can 
when it is sealed or that which gets into 
the can afterward. The same thing hap- 
pens when one leaves peeled fresh fruit 
stand exposed to the air. It is not harm- 
ful to eat such fruit, but unappetizing. 

Question No. 13—What are the most 
important things to remember about 
storing canned foods? 

Answer—Containers of canned food to 
be stored should be clean and dry. They 
should be placed on shelves or in boxes 
with enough space between to allow a 
good circulation of air around each. 
Storage should be dry for tins, cool, and 
with no direct light admitted. The ideal 
storage temperature is from 40 to 50 
degrees Fahrenheit. Great fluctuations 
of temperature, say from 40 to 90, are 
very hard on tin cans or glass jars. 
Extreme fluctuations of temperature 
cause expansion of rubbers, in jars, and 
spreading of seams in tin that may allow 
air to enter and cause spoilage. 

The air where glass jars are stored 
should not be too dry nor should it be 
too damp. Some moisture is necessary 
to prevent rubbers from drying out. A 
dark airy, clean room is desirable. 

Question No. 1¢4—What is botulism? 
Do we have it in the Middlewest? 

Answer—Botulism is an illness (usual- 
ly fatal) caused by eating foods that 
contain poison produced by an organism 
called clostridium botulinum. This or- 
ganism can live and multiply in canned 
tood sealed airtight. It is one of the most 
heat resistant of organisms, and there- 
tore is difficult to destroy when the food 
is non-acid. The only sure way to pre- 
vent its occurrence is to process all non- 

d foods in the pressure cooker. The 
danger of botulinus poisoning is one of 
the important reasons why the depart- 
ment of home economics at Washington 
recommends a pressure cooker for pro- 
cessing non-acid foods. The organism is 
in the soil, and no state, so soil analyses 
show, is perfectly free from it. 


is not accompanied by the formation of 





Kotex announces 
the new 


PATENTED* EQUALIZER 


in sensational introductory offer 


20 to 30% greater protection 


KOTEX 


with Patented Equalizer 
for only 















“Bg - two and one-half years of 
scientific study and research — the 
Kotex laboratories now announce the 
greatest advancement ever made in sani- 
tary protection—the Patented* Equalizer 
—in a remarkable introductory offer— 


3 packages for 59c! 


What it is 

The Patented Equalizer is a remarkable 
distributing agent placed in the center 
of each Kotex pad. It gives 20% to 30% 
"gaa protection. Keeps edges dry— 
y providing greater thickness with- 
out greater bulkiness. It actually smsures 
safety. An intimate message of explana- 
tion is sent you on the direction sheet 
inside the package. 


All features retained 


The famous Kotex softness 
remains—its super-absor- 
bency— its disposability. It 
can be worn on either side 
with equal protection. 
Kotex—and Kotex alone 
offers the special “*Phan- not truthfully be said of any 
: ”» . other pad that it is like the 
tomized” sha ing. Mere New Qovex with Patented 
rounded ry will not Equalizer. ..and this is why: 
accomplish this. 
Three hundred women 
consulted with Kotex Lab- 


oratories ~ the — 3 -medical authority of high 
o rer or ¢ scized. pad. repute checked their find- 
ested — criticized — re- ings. 
tested — then approved for —x AND, the United States 
you. Kotex with Patented get gee oe: 
: : ent No. 1,863, © prote 
pig ae ip "cq it for use of Kotex, exclusively. 
. the = ustrations . 1983, . 
ment stores in your city. - ees etm ae wo 





Why no sanitary pad can 
be “‘just like the new 
Equalizer Kotex” 


Yes, it looks simple, but this 
device took 2/4 years to per- 
fect. Imitations can be made, 
they will be made, but it can- 


—it took two and one-half 
years to perfect. 
2 —a board of three hundred 
women tested it. 
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Horses convert surplus crops into 
profitable, economical power. 







































































Robert R. Stabenaw, R. F. D. 
No. 1, Spiritwood, N. D., works 
13 horses on his 1120-acre farm. 
His principal crops are wheat, 
flax, and corn. 


“Collar Pads 


are 
Life-Savers’ 


E use collar pads on all our horses. 

Our system of crop rotation and 
summer fallow means that our horses 
work all summer, and in the hot spells 
their collar pads are life-savers."’ That's 
the way Robert R. Stabenaw, Spirit- 
_—_ N. D., sums up his use of collar 
pads. 


By making collars fit properly, Tapat- 
co Stuffed Collar Pads prevent the 
galls and sore shoulders which slow up 
production. Horses are more comfort- 
able. Collars last longer. Necks and 
shoulders stay in perfect condition. 

So get fresh Tapatco Stuffed Collar 
— frequently for every animal you 
work. 


It’s economy to buy good pads, 
whether filled with regular stuffing, or 
genuine deer hair. Tapatco Pads are 
made from excellent quality drill. Stuff- 
ing is specially prepared. Hooks are 
fastened to Pad by wire staple and felt 
washer attachment — pat- 


ented Dec. 1, 1914— by 
means of machines patented 
by us. At dealers everywhere. 
HORSE COLLAR = 
WHE iy 





Valuable booklet on working horses profitably 


32 pages. Many illustra- 
tions. Written by experts, 
in most cases heads of Ani- 
mal Husbandry Depart- 
ments. Articles on taking 
care of horses, care of mules, 
breeding, reducing costs, 
multi-hitches, first aid, etc. 
Mail coupon for free copy. 


THE AMERICAN PAD & TEXTILE CO., 
Dept.50 Greenfield, Ohio. 


GENTLEMEN:— Mail me FREE copy of “How 


to work your horses more profitably.”’ 
Write name and address plainly on the margin, 
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‘“*Necro”’ 


parasites. Some hogs which have re- 
covered from a mild attack of the disease 
carry the infection in a manner similar 
to that in which some human patients 
carry typhoid organisms after recovering 
frora typhoid fever. Thus they may pass 
the disease on to young hogs even tho 
showing no symptoms of it themselves. 


Ware RE housing, yarding, and feeding 
conditions are unsanitary, some of these 
organisms become mixed with the litter, 
feed, or water and enter the intestinal 
tract of susceptible pigs. After the or- 
ganisms pass thru a few pigs in rapid 
succession, they increase in virulence and 
if picked up with the feed in abundance 

may cause sickness in many animals in 
the herd. Sick animals are usually throw- 
ing off large numbers of the germs with 
their manure and they are constant 
sources of danger. The organisms cause 
infection by locating upon the intestinal 

walls where they cause inflammation, 
gain access to the lymph nodes, and 
often pass by way of the blood to the 
spleen, lungs, and other organs. 

When these germs are passed off in 
the manure, they are very resistant to 
drying and may remain infective for two 
to four months. Alternate dry and moist 
weather, combined with sunlight, assists 
in destroyi ing infectious necrotic enteritis 
germs. Thoro disinfection with any of 
the standard coal tar 2 Snag such as 
cresol, creolin, or phenol in 5 percent 
solution will destroy them. 


Inrectious necrotic enteritis is 
what might be termed a filth borne dis- 
ease. This has been clearly shown ex- 
perimentally by putting sick and well 
pigs together in pens with concrete floors 
which were kept perfectly clean, the 
pigs being fed clean feed and water. 

In these tests the well pigs remained 
healthy and the sick pigs usually im- 
proved. Those in which the disease was 
too far advanced died. Others completely 
recovered but were stunted, had pot- 
bellies, and their hair remained rough. In 
the majority of herds, infectious necrotic 
enteritis can be 


[ Continued from page « 


good practice. Badly diseased anin 
should be killed and burned. 

Clean water and clean feeding floors 
or ground should be supplied. If feeder 
or troughs are used, move them to new 
ground frequently. In the sick herd it is 
well to withhold corn and limit other 
concentrates for about two weeks. 1 
practice of soaking oats in lye water be 
tween feeds and keeping the pigs on this 
grain diet for 10 days is beneficial. Cop. 
per sulphate solution in the water 
slop and the feeding of buttermilk w 
often assist in improv ing infected herds 
On farms where repeated outbreaks of 
infectious necrotic enteritis occur in suc 
cessive years, as an aid in avoiding tro\ 
b le the pigs may be vaccinated with y ac 
cine or bacterin prepared for th 
purpose. This action may raise their re 
sistance. Under no circumstances should 
vigilance in regard to the sanitary meas 
ures be neglected regardless of how the 
herd is treated. The big item in pre- 
venting and controlling the so-called 
“necro” is a sanitary system in swir 
management. 


Vaccinate Pigs Now 


wy 
Every day we delay in vaccinating 
the spring pigs now adds expense. The 
larger they get, the harder they are to 
handle and the more it costs. 

Some of us are inclined to put = 
vaccination, or to neglectit entirely. In 
most cases that is a short-sighted policy. 
For the past few years there have been 
many infected areas thruout the Corn- 
belt. It is just cheap, safe insurance to 
immunize the hogs. With indicz ations of 
higher hog prices that is doubly impor- 
tant. The sooner it is done, the less it 
will cost and the safer we will be. 


Sweet Clover 


For Hogs 


S. P, PRIGG, Delaware County, Indi- 


ana, grows a good 





prevented by prop- 
er management in 
handling sows pre- 
vious to and after 
farrowing, and 
with the proper 
care of the pigs up 
to at least four 
months of age. The 
McLean County 
system, if put into 
effect, will usually 
prevent “‘necro”’ as 
well as worm infes- 


bull 





tation, nose, 
and other minor 
ailments. 


Wa EN stocker 


pigs which have 
passed thru public 
yards are pur- 
chased, they should be watched closely 
for signs of infectious necrotic enteritis. 
If two or three show signs of infection, 
they should be separated from the herd 
at once. Further spread of infection may 
be stopped by so doing. Even if half the 
herd is infected, dividing the animals is a 


Dusty the Pup 
Let’s you and me be friends.”’ done to it, 

will eat little of it 
after the first of June. To rejuvenate it 
and revive its palatability, about June |! 
trige clips the sweet clover 8 or 10 inches 





many pigs on sweet 
clover each year. 
He is enthusiastic 
about this legume 
as a hog pasture. 
Many hog men re- 
port poor pasture 
results from it, so 
Prigg’s method is 
suggestive. Prigg 
turns in on the 
sweet clover pas- 
ture as early as the 
soil is hard enough 
for the hogs to get 
about readily. 
Generally the 
sweet clover grows 
away from them so 
that if nothing 1s 
they 





“Ah! Come on! 


high by using a weed wheel at the outet 
end of the mower cutter bar and holding 
the shoe at the proper height with the 
lever.—K. S.—Ind. 
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Veterinary 


SumMER Sore.—I have a four-year-old 
mare and she has a sore on her hip. It is about 
the size of a silver dollar and when warm 
weather comes and I work her, the sore — 
bigger. It gets as large as a saucer. In the 
winter time it heals up to the size of a dollar. 
| have tried all kinds of veterinarians and 
they all have failed to cure it. Please let me 
know what you would do for her.—J. A. S., 
Indiana. 

[he sore described is of the nature of a 
bursattee sore, commonly called a “summer 
sore.” It would be best to have it removed by 
dissection, and then treat it as a common 
wound until healed. Meanwhile, swab it 
twice daily with tincture of iodine for three 
days, then apply two or three times daily an 
ointment composed of one part each of iodo- 
form, tannic acid and boric acid and eight 
parts of lanolin or lard. So adjust the breech- 
ing of the harness that it will not rub on the 


sore. 


Inrectious KEeratitis.—This winter one 
of my cows which had been fresh for about 
six weeks got pneumonia. She recovered and a 
few weeks later she had a relapse and went 
blind. Now her calf, a three-year-old heifer, 
has gone blind. The eye runs for several days, 
then it turns white on the inside. The eyes are 
swollen.—H. L., South Dakota. 

The cow and heifer are probably affected 
with “pink eye” (infectious keratitis), which 
is germ caused and quickly spreads in a herd. 
It would not be caused by the previous attack 
of pneumonia. Isolate the affected animals in 
a darkened stable. Several times daily bathe 
the affected eyes or eye with a solution of 
boric acid made by dissolving three teaspoon- 
fuls of the drug in one pint of hot water. Use 
it cold with a fresh swab of sterilized cotton 
at each time of treatment. In the evening put 
a little yellow oxide of mercury ointment be 
veen the eyelids and on them. If there is a 
heavy discharge of mucus, wet the eyeballs 
twice daily with a fifteen percent solution of 
argyrol, after using the boric acid, and then 
use the ointment until the discharge subsides. 


Bee Strunc Horse.—Our horse was stung 

the leg near the hoof, and in a half hour 
the flesh was raised in large welts all over her 
body. They began to disappear a couple of 
hours later, but meanwhile the horse ap 
peared to be suffering. Her leg is still a bit 
swollen after three days. Can a bee sting 
poison a healthy horse’s body? 
lowa. 

Horses are peculiarly susceptible to poison 
ing by bee stings, and often die when the 
stings are numerous. The large welts de- 
scribed may, however, be due to urtiearia 
(nettlerash) ‘which is similar to hives in a 
cud, and caused by a sudden change of 
feed, with subsequent indigestion. One bee 
sting would scarcely cause formation of 
ts on many parts of the body. Bathe the 
cted parts several times daily with a 
solution of 44 an ounce of granular hypo- 
sulphite of aie in 1 quart of boiled water, 
ind also give the horse a tablespoonful of 
granular hyposulphite of soda in water or 
1 once daily until all “welts” have sub- 
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Ceylon Snider of Fillmore, New York, 
as been selected by the Holstein-Frie- 
sian Association of America as the New 
York state champion 4-H club member. 
He is in his fourth year of club work, 

d has won trips to both the National 
Ds ry Show and the, National Club 
Congress. 
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EARMERS.. 


will jump at this chance to get 





LOW-GRADE DUTCH 


PAINT BOY 
After 3 Years After 3 Years 


$9915° 


per gallon 





Folks who get down to real facts 
about paint costs know this is a 
bed-rock price for long-wearing 
white-lead paint. Not in years has 
paint which you mix from Dutch 
Boy White-Lead figured out so low 
in cost per gallon. 

There just isn’t any comparison 
between Dutch Boy and low-grade 
paint. See actual photographs at 
right. They show only one pair out 
of hundreds of such paint com- 
parisons to be seen in every state 
in the Union. They show why low- 
grade paint always costs too much. 

Dutch Boy does not crack and 
scale. It does not peel away and 
expose your property to decay. 
Instead it resists the weather...and 
wears down stubbornly by a gradual 
chalking that leaves a perfect surface 
for repainting. No need to burn or 
scrape at repaint time. 

Dutch Boy White-Lead, now available 
in all-purpose, soft paste form, is easy 





@ The owner of this Min-{@ A month older than the 
nesota property paystwicel| paint at left, on a house 
for his low-grade paint —|only 6 miles away. It is 
once to put it on and once|still good for years. Its cost 
to burn it away and scrape|per year will be much Jess 
it off. That costs too much!| than the Jow-grade job. 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


111 Broadway, New York: 116 Oak St., Buffalo; 
900 West 18th St., Chicago; 659 Freeman Ave., 
Cincinnati; 820 West Superior Ave., Cleveland; 
722 Chestnut St., St. Louis; 2240 24th St., San 


Francisco; National-Boston Lead Co., 800 Albany 
to mix. Just stir inthe proper thinner ; , ) 
J P! op thi ane St., Boston; National Lead & Oil Company of 


and in a jiffy your paint is ready. From = lee 

this new Dutch Boy ALL-PURPOSE Soft A pray? sme Me : 
Paste White-Lead you can mix paint lhe T.Lewlsttive, . ee | Nat 
for use indoors or for outdoors. And Co. Widener Bldg. \Yo*>—— \ 
you can quickly tint it to Philadelphia. ofl 

just the coloryou want with 


Dutch Boy Colors-in-Oil. sk Thus price (as of April, 1933) will vary 
somewhat depending on buyer's dis- 
tn tance from producing centers 


DUTCH BOY Soft Paste WHITE » LEAD 








sane & - SSeeEEeeeeeee 
NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 
FRE Address: (See list of branches 
! Use coupon and get Please send me your folder ‘“‘Painting with = 
P White-Lead,’’ giving specially prepared instroc- 
free booklet that saves you tions to farmers on the quickest, easiest way to 
7 i make Dutch Boy paint at a cost of about $2.15 * 
money on all your painting. per gallon. 
Sign and mail to nearést 
. Name ae 
branch office. 
Address SF-23 
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on 
Dr. Hess 
Fly Spray 


Now you can buy Dr. Hess Fly 
Spray, the one best fly repeller and 
fly killer (Research-Farm proved), 
at a price in keeping with the size of 
your milk check. 


Dr. Hess Fly Spray is the one prod- 
uct that, with one thorough morning 
application, will protect your herd 
from fly torment all day long. 

Don’t buy a fly spray just because 
it kills flies in the stable. Such sprays 
are usually sold at a “catch price,” 
but are dear at any price. 


Remember, a fly spray that’s worth 
your time for putting it on is a fly 
spray that not only kills flies in the 
barn, but most important, protects 
your herd from fly torment out in the 
pasture. There is where the milk is 
made. 

Watch a Hess fly-sprayed cow 
stroll out in the pasture, fill her 
paunch, then lie down in peace and 
chew her cud in contentment. That’s 
what tells in the milk pail in the 
evening. 

Just to prove the efficiency of Dr. 
Hess Fly Spray as a repellent, we 
tried it on gadflies, the most pestif- 
erous fly of all flies. 20 cows sum- 
mer-sprayed with Dr. Hess Fly Spray 
had only 2 warbles the following 
spring—while 3 unsprayed cows had 
32 warbles the following spring. 


So there’s your proof that Dr. Hess 
Fly Spray isn’t good fcr just one hour 
or two—it’s an all-day worker! Ask 
your dealer for the new low price on 
Dr. Hess Fly Spray. 


Dr. Hess & Clark, Inc. 
ASHLAND ...OQOHIO 


June, 1933 
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Squibs from a Farmer’s 
Notebook 


[ Continued from page 7 | 


on the grass and grain begins to ripen, 
then the color scheme changes and the 
yellows and browns of maturity creep in. 
As I watch this growth and change, a 
wonder comes to me as to what this 
thing we call life really is. Here is a field 
of oats just shooting up, its leaves pre- 
paratory to heading out. In a month 
from now it will be harvested and 
threshed. The brown stubble will show 
where it grew, but there is no life in the 
stubble. But we know tucked away 
somehow in each oat kernel is life. As 
soon as the opportunity comes the oat 
will again be green and growing. Life has 
been passed on in that way since oats 
first began. So far as we know that life 
was given by God. 

Wherever a Delicious apple grows it 
clings to a twig which holds in its living 
cells a part 4 the first Delicious apple 
tree. No matter what kind of a tree fur- 
nishes that twig with sap, every bit of 
that graft is made a Delicious by the life 
within it. As I think of these forms of 
life carried so long and so far it is not 
hard to believe in the immortality of our 
human lives. Like the stalk that bore 
the oat kernels, our bodies must even- 
tually return to the earth from whence 
they came, but the life God gave us car- 
ries on in some form for all time. 


* * * 


For sev eral years we have been neg- 
lecting raising a colt crop and now it 
comes about that suddenly we are short 
of horses. Last year we lost a good young 
pair and there are no colts to break to 
replace them. Our tractor has always 
been a supplemental power that speeded 
us up in the spring when the rush was 
on and saved the horses some in the heat 
of harvest and hard fall plowing. This 
year it seemed as tho our horses were 
supplemental to the tractor. But we got 
the crops in on time and can get along 
until we can get some youngsters grown 
up to working age. 


% * * 


Our garden is still more of a liability 
than an asset as far as crop returns go. It 
is not until green peas, new potatoes, 
early cabbage, and corn come on that 
the garden harvest really begins. Let- 
tuce, spinach, radishes, and asparagus 
are all fully appreciated but at best they 
are only trimmings and not the main 
part of the meal. Rhubarb is wonder- 
fully good in April but it does not make 
a keen rival for strawberries in June. 

Mother’s flowers beat the vegetables 
in early returns. A growing list of bulbs 
and perennials makes the blossom season 
extend almost from winter to winter. 
Farm flowers are growing in popularity, 
too. Either we farm folks are loving flow- 
ers more or else we are getting over our 
bashfulness in letting folks know that 
we love them. I think that it means bet- 
ter folks as a result. You cannot love 
flowers and express your hog in raising 
and watching them without growing 
more generous and appreciative. 
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Y, h in|! 
ou here again! 

Freas TORME 

your dog. They often cause serious skin trot 


hey carry worms’ eggs that may infest you: 
with worms. 
You can positively free your dog of all fleas 
either “Serceant’s Sxip-F LEA Sear” or. * 
GEANT’S Skip-FLEA Powper.”’ These products 
kill lice and ticks. 
“Sxip-FLeEA Powper” 
It kills them, quickly. 
extra-value tins. 


Write for Free “Dog Book.” 


For your dog’s sake, we urge you to write t 
for a free copy of “S 


doesn’t merely stun flea 
Sold in standard, and | 











GEANTS Doc Boor 
Freep Your the care of dogs 
Doc on treatment of their 
“SERGEANT’s Doc eases. Contains 
Foop” “Symptom Chart” 
It contains Fresh tells at a glance what 
Beef, which he ails your dog. It t 
must have for save his life. Full 
Strength, Health information essential t 
and Stamina. every dog owner 
really cares about 
dog’s health. 





Our veterinarian will advise you _ without 
about your dog’s health. Write him fully. 


POLK MILLER PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
3163 W. Broad St., Richmond, Va. 


Dog Medicines, Led. Toronto ALY 
ergeants 
DOG MEDICINES 


"A medicine for every dog ailment” 
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\ MAN WANTED 


to take up 
/ Landscape Work 


eWit LL teach big pay profession to ambitious 
men. Must be satisfied with $35 weekly 
at start. Handle orders for Roses, 
Evergreens, Hedges, Shrubs for 
old and new —a-, * gem 
to earn up to $75 wee 
Emmons Co., Dept. SF-6, Newari, WY. Bes 
Cc ASH for GOLD TEETH, 
Watches. Jeweiry, 100% full value paid day *\P- 
ment received ay gy > Ca £ » cee cheese 


turned. Information free. Me Ch Commer 


Gold Smelting & Reining te., n Mailers tide. “thicags 
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What Is New in Farming 


| Continued from page 5 | 


the Hudson Valley, has become estab- 
lished in western New York. Pear or- 
chard owners should be on the lookout 
for this insect. The midge attacks newly 
set fruit, which becomes larger than nor- 
mal and usually grows in a distorted 
shape. The most effective control an- 
nounced by the New York Experiment 
Station consists of adding three-fourths 
to one pint of nicotine ee As to 100 gal- 
lons of any of the regular spray mixtures 
that are used in the orchard. 
7 

Tests in Michigan last year again 
proved the importance of a protein sup- 

plement for hogs on pasture. Numerous 
ombinations of feeding were tried with 
rape pasture, but corn alone gave the 
poorest results. Corn and tankage, com- 
pared to corn alone, produced daily 
gains of one-half pound more and saved 
g9 pounds of feed for each hundred 
pounds gained in live weight. The corn 
and tankage hogs were finished nearly 
two months ahead of those on corn alone. 
\dding tankage to corn and oats made 
the hogs gain .21 pounds a day faster 
and saved 40 pounds of feed for each 
hundred pounds of gain. Thus, when 
tankage was added, the hogs were fin- 
ished quicker and made cheaper gains. 

* 

The Chippewa, a new potato de- 
veloped by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture for the region from 
Michigan to North Dakota, gets its final 
field tests this year in that region. At 
the same time, ten states are trying outa 

ew yellow fleshed potato, a hybrid of 
northern and native South American po- 
tatoes, which has given phenomenal 
vields in preliminary trials in Maine. It 
contains the growth-promoting vitamin 
\. It does best in the northern states. Its 
time of maturity compares with Green 
Mountain and Rural New Yorker No. 2 

* 

The old idea that cottonseed meal is 
njurious as a protein feed for dairy cat- 
tle has been pretty thoroly exploded by 
feeding tests in Michigan. For seven 
vears, two lots of animals have been 
used, one of which has been fed cotton- 
sed meal, as a protein feed; and the 
ther linseed oilmeal. Otherwise the 

rations have been exactly alike. The lots 
were started at 90 days of age. As much 
as 17 pounds of cottonseed meal have 
deen fed daily for several months during 
heavy milk production and the animals 
have consumed as much as nine pounds 

r day on an average thruout the lacta- 

1 period. No bad results have been 

n. Four of the second generation ani- 

ls fed cottonseed meal have finished 
heir first lactation period. The results 
were similar to those obtained from their 
Uams 


* 


\ lespedeza suitable for northern 
states is sought because it grows readily 
in sour soil. Harbin lespedeza (U. S. 
Oficial Strain 65280) is a very promising 

new strain that is hardy and drought- 

esistant. It is also extra early. For three 
years it has grown successfully in Michi- 
gan, and last year in New York, Minne- 
Sota, and Wisconsin. A. M. Masters of 
lilinois grew it on his farm successfully 
fast year-—I, E. Parett. 
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ALEMITES DIGPLAY 
at the VENTURY of PROGRES2 





& Pictured above is the Travel and 
Transport Building at the Century of 
Progress, Chicago. Near the north 
entrance of this building on the first 
floor Alemite will present during the 
Fair an exhibition of the most modern 
lubrication methods which you should 
not miss. 

Alemite Lubricants for your cars and 
trucks —Alemite Farm Lubricants for 
your tractors and all other farm 
equipment can and should play a 
big part in helping you to earn more 
profits. They do this by preventing 
unnecessary losses for breakdowns 


and repair bills. Alemite Lubricants 
for car, truck or farm equipment fur- 
nish THOROUGH LUBRICATION PRO- 
TECTION at all times. 

See this interesting and profitable 
display. Learn the whole Alemite 
story. See first-hand how these pure, 
non-acid, non-corroding lubricants 
protect your machinery against wear 
—will not run out of bearings no mat- 
ter how hot the weather— save money 
for you in EVERY WAY! Alemite Cor- 
poration(Division of Stewart-Warner), 
2674 North Crawford Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


PIONEERS IN SPECIALIZED LUBRICATION FOR THE FARM 








If You Need Money 


HERE’S A CHANCE TO MAKE 










tributing Trial Packages. Men and women can ma 


Sane Fine pay. No experience needed. 


with me at once. Complete Plan sent absolutely free 


ALBERT MILLS, Pres, 1019 Monmouth Ave, Cincinnati, Ohio 















AM USING a new method in ad- 
vertising my goods—I'm acquaint- 
ing the public with them 7 o 


$1.25 an hour spare time—$8.75 a day full time—han- 
dling 35 packages daily. You hand out $3 value for only 
$1. So they go fast. Easier than anything - ever tried 
advance the 
— and show you just what to do. Post card brings 
l details free. If you want the secret of making good 
money when times are hard and jobs scarce, get in touch 


WARDS 


SLASHES 


Because thousands of farm buildings can- 
not go another season without re-roofing, 
Edwards has slashed steel roofing prices 
back to the level of 19 years ago. Fire, 
lightning, wind and weather-proof. 

SEND US YOUR ROOF MEASUREMENTS 
Get our freight-paid price and $10,000 
guarantee. Ask for Catalog 80. 


THE EDWARDS MANUFACTURING CO. 
606-656 Butler St. Cincinnati, O. 











INDEPENDENCE, SECURITY ASSURED,.— 
North Dakota, Minnesota, Montana, Idaho, Wash- 


ington, Oregon farms. Bargain prices, easy terms. 
Deopeeptive literature, impartial advice. Mention state. 
HAW, If No. Pac. Ry., St. Paul, Minn. 





on Minnesota, North 

Dakota, Montana, Idaho, 

Washington, Oregon, farm 

homes ae all purposes for 
f'¢ or rent. Low eon e. — Write 


C. LEEDY, Dept. 229, G. MN. Ry., St. Paul, Mina. 
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“One Shot 


ata large Hawk 
Dropped Him!” 


Try Super-X .22's. You'll be as surprised at 
their power, speed, range and accuracy as 
was Rev. R. E. McCully of Hamilton, Miss. 
Here's what he says: 

“Your Super-X cartridges have more than 
doubled my enthusiasm for .22 shooting. 
Super-X accuracy is all anyone could desire 
for hunting, but its killing power is the eye- 
opening revelation. Two shots, one to the 
left and the other to the right of the center 
of a 1% inch dead pine pole cut it completely 
apart. Two bullets on the same spot on a 
sandstone broke out a chunk as large as my 
two fists. One bulletina large hawk dropped 
him like a plummet. This shooting was with 
hollow-point bullets. My rifle is new. I have 
shot nothing in it but Super-X and never 
will. I can make sure hits much farther with 
Super-X.” 

Western Super-X .22's, with their longer 
range, 50% more power and 26% higher speed 
COST NO MORE thanordinary .22’sand 
give freedom from gun cleaning. . . Sold 
everywhere. Write for free de- 
scriptive literature. 


WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY 
611 Adams St., East Alton, Ill. 


Pp 

















Without Poison 


A New Exterminator that 
Won’t Kill Livestock, Poultry, 
Dogs, Cats, or even Baby Chicks 


K-R-Ocan be used about the home, barn or poult: 
yard with absolute safety as it containsno deadly 


poison. K-R-O is made of Squill, as recom- 
mended by U.S. Dept. of Agriculture, oven-dried 
under the Connable process which insures maxi- 
mum strength. Used by County Agentsin most rate 
killing campaigns. K-R-O (Powder) 754. New 
K-R-O (Ready Mixed) ready to use, no 
bait to buy, no mess, no Soutts, ust 
open can and put around— $1.00. All drug- 
gists or direct if they can’t supply you. Results 





KILLS-RATS-ONLY 


Successrut Farmine, June, 1933 








and Space 


for several days, (See chart, p. 8). This 
temperature is considered critical under 
proper conditions to develop readily into 
spontaneous combustion. On the average 
for the first three months of storage, the 
chopped hay had a temperature eFabout 
20 degrees Fahrenheit higher than the 
long hay. The long hay showed no ex- 
cessive heating at any point. 


Tue chart illustrates by curves the 
comparison of temperature in the hay 
mow of the bulk hay and the chopped 
hay. The points in the hay where these 
temperatures were taken were near the 
top of hay placed in the mow about June 
20 and where more hay was added June 
25. Note how adding the soybean hay 
August 24 caused a raise in temperature 
at these points. 

The cured long hay had good color 
and odor as did most of the chopped 
hay. There were 


‘Chop Hay to Save Labor 


[ Continued from page 8 | 


and equipment required to transport the 
hay from the field to the barn was the 
same in both cases. It requires only one 
or two men to unload the hay from the 
wagon into the chopper. An additional 
man to feed the hay to the chopper is 
necessary only if the wide feed table js 
not used or if the feeding must be very 
uniform because of a limited amount of 
power to operate the cutter. 

The costs will vary. In this case they 
were figured with equipment, power and 
labor charges to be $1.47 per ton for the 
chopped hay method and $1.84 per ton 
for the long hay method. 


Tre hay chopper requires power such 
as is obtained from a tractor or an 
electric motor. The chopper is a ma 
chine similar to a silage cutter. Because 
of its low feeding capacity the silage cut 
ter is practical for chopping only where 
avery smal! 





areas in the chop- 
ped hay that had 
a brown color and 
tobacco-like odor 
when examined 
in January, 1933. 
The hay at the 
point of highest 
temperature 
showed these 


To A Father 


The little lad is watching you, 
He’s watching every thing you do. 
He’s hearing every word you speak. 
He’s watching every move you make. 


He loves you, Sir. You are his God. 


amount of hay is 
to be chopped. A 
regular hay chop- 
per has a large 
capacity because 
it is equipped 
with a wide feed 
table and throat 
and contains 
from one to three 


characteristics 
decidedly. The 
study indicates 
that chopped hay 


The ground you tread is Sacred sod. 
You build his future, day by day, 
By what you do, and what you say. 
—CraytTon P, SHEPARD 





| 


large feed roll 
with long pro- 
jecting fingers. 
On the three-rol! 


should be fully as 
dry if not drier 





machines, two 
rolls lie vertically 





than long hay 
when stored if the same quality of hay 
is desired. 

In feeding chopped hay to dairy cat- 
tle, W. E. Weaver, superintendent of the 
farm, reports a number of advantages 
were discovered. There was no waste in 
feeding chopped alfalfa hay as com- 
pared to 7 percent waste for the long 
hay. In soybean hay the chopped hay 
had about 2 percent waste and the long 
hay about 25 percent waste. The cattle 
readily consumed the brown chopped 
hay which is considered pound for 
pound to have as good nutritive value as 
normal colored hay. There is, of course, 
a loss of weight in the forming of brown 
hay, due to the heating. 

The chopped hay, altho more dusty, 
was more easily handled than the long 
hay. It is easily handled with a silage 
fork and carried in baskets or large sacks. 
The sacks are especially satisfactory for 
handling chopped hay out of doors. 


Possis.y the greatest advantage of 
the chopped hay method was in the labor 
saved in placing the hay in the mow. 
The hay should not be packed, so there 
is no need for a man in the mow. 

The distributor pipe can be adjusted 
by means of a light rope and pulleys 
from a point outside. Two men pitching 
hay from the wagon into the chopper 
handled from 3 to 4% tons per hour. 

It required only 3.1 man hours per ton 
for the chopped hay as compared to 4.1 
man hours for the long hay. The long 
hay was handled with a fork and an 
electric-motor-driven hoist. The men 


and the other in 
a horizontal plane above the hay and 
just ahead of the knives. The hay chop- 
per can be used to fill a silo or even for 
chopping straw. 

A great convenience in chopping hay 
is to build a platform along the side and 
to the height of the feed table. The hay 
can easily be rolled from the wagon onto 
the platform where one man slides the 
hay into the machine. 

The chopper can be placed in most any 
position around a barn and still deliver 
the hay by air blast thru pipes to most 
any desired point. Probably the most 
satisfactory location is at the end of the 
barn where the delivery pipe can run the 
full length of the barn. By starting at 
the far end, sections of the horizontal 
pipe can be removed as the mow be- 
comes filled. The horizontal pipe should, 
if possible, be lower at the point of 
delivery than at the point where it con- 
nects to the vertical pipe. 

The results of this study to date seem 
to be in line with those of other studies 
with the possible exception that chopped 
hay, according to this study, should be 
drier than long hay to obtain the same 
quality. 

[ Note: In connection with the above 
story, J. B. Davidson, our consulting en- 
gineer, says that long hay when settled 
usually requires from 400 to 500 cubic 
feet per ton instead of 600 cubic feet. That 
means of course that chopped hay is 4 
little over twice as heavy as the same volume 
of loose hay. Also there are a number of 
very efficient makes of hay cutters on the 
market.—Editors. | 
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Chemicals For 
Johnson Grass 


if JHNSON GRASS, which was former- 
y a pest, primarily in the southern 
states, has gradually spread northward 
and | the growth in protected areas has 
become so heavy that it has materially 
reduced the crop-producing value of the 
land. Since the grass spreads by both 
seed and heavy underground root stocks, 
it is dificult to destroy. In those sec- 
tions where the winter temperatures are 
as low as 10 or 15 degrees below zero 
and there is little snow cover, the plants 
may be killed by freezing if ‘the field is 
grazed close during the summer and the 
land is plowed to a depth of about six 
nches in the late fall to expose the roots. 
However, in most regions where Johnson 
grass has become a serious pest the win- 
ter temperatures are not normally suf- 
ficiently low to kill the plants. 

Recent experiments conducted by J. 
W. Zahnley and W. L. Latshaw of the 
Kansas Agricultural Experiment Station 
show that where the winters are mild, 

the most certain method of eradication 
f Johnson grass is to spray the plants 
with a solution of sodium chlorate. A 
spray solution of proper strength con- 

sists of mixing one pound of sodium 
chlorate with one gallon of water. The 
spray is applied after the plants come 
nto head but before seed has started to 
form. It is necessary to use a sufficient 
juantity of the solution to thoroly wet 
| of the leaves of the grass. It usually 
requires from one to one and one-half 
gallons for a square rod but if the 
growth is heavy more material may be 
ecessary. This application will kill all 
f the leaves and most of the stems will 
lie. A second application of the spray is 
ade when the plants have recovered 
sufficiently to produce six or eight inches 
of growth. If there is any green growth 
eft, a third application is made a short 
time before the first frost. 


‘ 
G ).OD results have also been obtained 
by harvesting a hay crop just before the 
plants come into head and then making 
the first application of the spray when 
the second growth reaches a height of 
out one foot. The later applications 
re made as indicated above. The former 
ethod has been more successful than 
elatter, but it usually requires slightly 
nore material.—R. I. ; Kan. 





The colored soldier was running away 
s tast as his legs would carry him, when 

ral stopped him. 

C oloedl Soldier: ‘‘ Doan stop me, mis- 

, ’se in a powerful big hurry.’ 

General: “You don’t seem to recog- 

‘th it ’ma general.” 
Colored Soldier: “Go wan, man, yo’ 
t no Gineral.” 

Ger neral: * ‘Stand at salute! I’m your 
eCneral?: 
Colored Soldier: “Dat’s right, yo’ 
show is! Ah neber had no idea I’d run 
lis far back. Ah sho must hab been 
trabelin’ some to get as far back as yo’.” 





Customer: “Do you carry B elimi- 


Clerk: “No, sir, but we have roach 
powder and some fly swatters. 
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ABOUT 


THE NEW 
Coleman 


It’s the wonder stove; the king of 
the kitchen! The trium h of 30 years’ 
experience in the manufacture and de- 
velopment of quality household appli- 
ances! It is the last word in seualbiee 
convenience. 


Lights instantly like gas. Pro- 
duces a hot, clear-blue gas flame .. cooks 
better than gas. Generates its own gas 
from regular motor gasoline. No coal to 
shovel; no wood to cut; no ashesto carry. 


Provides modern gas service for 


CLIP AND MAIL COUPON for illustrated literature and full details of various 
models, priced from $18.00 up. Or ask your local dealer for a demonstration, 


{THE COLEMAN LAMP AND STOVE CO. Address Ofice 


I Wichita, Kans.; Chicago, Ill.; Philadelphia, Pa.; Los Angeles, Calif.; Toronto, Ontario, Canada 
Please send me descriptive literature on Coleman Instant-Gas Stoves. 


1 
Name 


Ea Instant-Gas 





























MODEL 930 INSTANT-GAS 







homes beyond the gas mains, and 
for homes in localities where gas 7 a 
service is expensive orunsuited, 


Easy to operate, speedy, 
safe. Cooks an average meal — 
for a family of five on 2¢ 5 
worth of fuel. 


The 1933 Style Leader! 
Handsome, artistic, modern de- 
sign .. beautiful Rippletone por- 
celain finish in pastel colors; the 
delight of everyone who sees it! 


Nearest You, Dept. SF201 





(Ate: 





$201 








A DE LAVAL 
SEPARATOR 





a WEEK 


Bic YANK 


‘s*America’s Workshirt’’ 








[For $ 1-29 


OW you can get the 
world’s best sepa- 
rator on the most liberal 
terms ever offered—pay- 
ments as low as $1.00 a 
week plus a generous# 
allowance for an old ma- 
chine. When bought on 
such terms a De Laval 
will pay for itself out of 
savings while being used. 


See your De Laval 
dealer who will ~ 
gladly arrange a free 
trial for you, or write for 
complete information 
to nearest office below. 


The De Laval Separator Company 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
165 Broadway 600 Jackson Blvd. 61 Beale St. 





















WHAT A VALUE! 


Think of it—all BIG YANK’S 
exclusive features—such as 
long-wearing, certified fabrics, 
patented sweat-proof cigar- 
ette pocket, thread-riveting at 


} 





strain points, patented strain- 











UTICURA 


Soap for daily use. 

Ointment to heal skin irritations. 

Taleunmn ideal after bathing. 

Price 25c. each. Sample free. 
“Cuticura,” 


Address: 
Dept. 7B, Malden, Mass. 















resisting yoke, tailored collars 
and cuffs, indestructible but- 
tons. Sold on a money-back 
GUARANTEE! See this sen- 
sational shirt value today! 


lf your dealer cannot supply 
you, send $1.00 for two shirts 


RELIANCE MANUFACTURING CO. 
212 W. Monroe Street, Chicago 


Visit the BIG YANK factory 


_ 


at the Chicago World’s Fair. 
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How I Became a 








ROM theday I discovered Certo 
and these marvelous, simple rec- 
ipes, my jellies began winning State 
Fair Prizes,’’ says Mrs. M. Espeland, 
Minnesota Jelly Champion. “With 
Certo I never have to boil my jellies 
more than !4 minute, and few of my 
jams more than 1 minute. 
“Moreover, I get half again more 
glasses. For the costly fresh fruit 
juice does not boil away. 
“‘So, always use Certo and the mar- 


velous Certo 
fail-proof reci- 

pes.” At all gro- =) | 
FREE RECIPE BOOKLET — 


| 







cers. A product 
of General Foods. 





: i 


Recipes under label 
on every Certo bottle 


8 





BEST 10¢ JAR RINGS 
NOW COST BUT 5¢ 





The RED RING with the WHITE LIP 





-and its safe / 





Asalways—highest grade LIVE rubber. Withstands boil- 


ing and steam. Meets U.S. Dept. Agriculture require- 
ments. Approved by Good Housekeeping, Delineator 
Institute, Household Searchlight. If your dealer cannot 
supply you send us 25¢ for 5 doz. Cupples Co., St. Louis 











Positively prevents all 
sucking, wot sucking, ear 
Patented 




















ing if des! by bend tinned. Over 
100,000 sold. rv all good hardware dealers 
or direct. Sent postpaid, cash or stamps. 
Calf 40ce. Cow 


Imperial Bit & Snap Co. 
RACINE, WIS. DEPT.B 






a 2 - a 








7933 
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Poultry Project 


Paid 


| Foy HAWORTH has completed a 
splendid egg production project on a 
flock of 452 purebred White Leghorn 
| hens. He is a student in vocational agri- 
| culture in the Granby, Missouri, high 
school. The hens were raised in the pre- 
vious year’s project work from baby 
chicks. oe the year the hens were 
culled to 338. The project was started 
January 1, 1932, and finished January 1, 
1933. During the project he gathered 
3,531 dozen eggs 

"The hens were kept on a mash con- 
sisting of 200 pounds of bran, 200 pounds 
of shorts, 200 pounds of ground corn, 
and This 


150 pounds of meatscraps. 


| mixture was kept before them in self 


feeders all of the time. They were fed all 
the corn that they would clean up at 
night. Sour milk was fed when available. 

The house was remodeled and an ad- 
dition built onto it to provide proper 
light, ventilation, and floor space. As a 
result of proper housing and sanitation 
no trouble was had with disease. No 


| roosters were kept with the flock so that 


infertile eggs of good quality were pro 
duced. They were sold on the local 
market. 

Accurate records were kept. The eggs 
brought $384.10. Sale of chickens and 
products used at home brought the total 
income to $646.95. Expenses for labor 
were $47.40 and the total feed cost was 
$192.46. The cost of the hens was $340, 
making a total expense of $579.86. This 
left a net profit of $67.09. Total labor 
on the project was 466 hours. In the 
above computations he had allowed him- 
self $19.35 for his own labor so his total 
labor income was $67.09 plus $19.35 
or $86.44 for all his work on his pro- 
ject.—R. C. C., Mo. 


Wire Floors for 
Chicks 


“Raise D wire floors solved my baby 
chick problem.” That is the statement of 
Oliver Summers, Crawford County, 
Indiana, poultry raiser. 
diminished the danger from infection 
from droppings, so that my chick loss 
was negligible. No other one thing has 
ever raised the health standard to such 
an extent.” 

The Summers brooder houses are 10 
by 12 feet. The wire floor is made in sec- 
tions to fit the houses, care being taken 
not to have them fit too snugly. Other- 
wise it would be difficult to remove 
them. On account of the expense neces- 
sary to build trays underneath, Sum- 
mers omitted them, using a light straw 
litter instead. 

The frames of the sections are 2 by 4’s 
with the 2-inch side upright. The wire is 
one-half inch mesh, galvanized hardware 
cloth. Narrower framework will not 
bear the weight of the person caring for 
the chicks. Summers uses a board to lay 
down across the wire upon which to 
walk. The feeders and fountains are 
placed directly upon the wire. 

The straw on the floor underneath the 

racks breaks the cross drafts and reduces 
the danger from colds. It also lessens the 


' labor in cleaning the floors, which Sum- 


“Wire floors 











A Good 


Income... 


Can be earned if you 
have a car, a record that 
will stand investigation, 
and will take a week’s | 
training in the field, with 
pay. Write to: 


SALESMANAGER 
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DES MOINES, IOWA 











Baby Chicks 
and 
Poultry 





CHICKS-Quick Delivery 


—from World's Champion Strains. Nationally 
known for Higher Quality. Sensational low prices 
NOW! 48-page Catalog FREE. Write at once 
DINI35 Lindote Hatchery & Poultry Farm 
135 Lindstrom Road, CLINTON, MO. 
Also 20 straight breeds and hybrids at 
low prices. Why pay more? World's 
Goemeion blood. Hatchesyear around. 

os pictures, FREE. C 
634Ptescant Hill; Moor! Bon ss 3. eaeanees oe 
GOLDEN R RULE CHICKS C 0. D. 








ie lonial Nickel Chix} 
d today f for r big: catalog con contai taining 


Highest Quality, Pedigreed, Blood-tested 
breeds. Leghorns, Anconas $6.50 per 10 Rocks 
Reds, Orpingtons, Wyandottes, Minorcas $7.4 


Giants, Brahmas $10.00. Leftovers $4.00 to $5." 


Pekin Duckiings $15.00. Fine Catalog Free 


Golden Rule Hatchery, Box B19, Bucyrus, Oe 


75, 000 Chicks a Week. Priced 3! 
up. All Standard breeds Write fo + 
folder containing pictures of each Hewes 
other useful information. 
**Our Chicks are hatched in Sjpetste 
65,000 Egg Unit Sm 


DAVIS POULTRY FARM, Rt. 18, Ramsey, In 


) FREE SQUAB B BOOK 


Make money breeding PR Royal WK Squabs. cream of pow 
getting double chicken prices. Raised in 4 weeks sro 
FOUR CENTS STAMPS for postage on new free big 6- 
book, how to breed and profit 1933. Plymouth Rock 
Squab Co, 431 H St, Metrese. eens 















y} 


a 


HELM’ Ss BLOODTESTED cuickxs— Low Sua 
mer Prices—Accredited—Official Ce 

test winners—High Pen Leghorns all Illinois Egg 00 - 

tests—Won 1932 National Healthy Chick Contest 

feating 65,000 broods Get details $1,000 contest 

Catalog 

WLLINOIS HATCHERY, Dept. iwi Metropolis, tine 


Cya-le)ul-ija-ice AS LOW AS a 
Also Legs. Ancs, Hvy. Asstd. 
(oF | i Cc wr Ss — Rocks 6¢ etc. 25 Breeds 
RG  SSuL PAY ba bargain sheet 
+ asm ort Dodge, lowa 


Dent. 227, + 


‘ 2 d F “ 
CHICKS--PULLETS ! oy I Po Rocks, Bi Breen 


hicks shipped C. 0. D ‘wk oe 











certified by Llcogand Veter nary notes gt 

bility guaranteed. Pu Laeohioa ‘ac > on approva 4 

and plan which helps you pay for chicks ‘airview Hatcher # 
R. 2 BoxS Zeeland, 


Poultry Farms, 
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mers attends to once in three weeks. At 
is time, a wire brush is used to clean 
he wire floors and especially the frame- 
wortt upon which feed or droppings may 
have lodged. 

“While some mash is lost by spilling 
thru the wire, the amount is very small,” 
Summers said, ““The ease with which the 
brooder houses are kept clean and the 


decrease in mortality more than repay 


the insignificant food loss. The cost of 
wire floors for a brooder house 10 by 12 
feet is about $10, and with care, they 
will last for years. I clean, dry, and store 
them as soon as the chicks are on the 


*"_K.S., Ind. 


range. 


Poultry Pointers 


That Pay 


Bi RDS that have come thru the winter 

nd early spring in good condition and 
are still laying are the ones that should 
form the bulk of the profitable summer 
and fall producing flock. That of course 
depends on the care given them now. 

One of the most important jobs is to 
see that they are fed right and are kept 
in good condition. They have had a se- 
vere strain on their systems and there 
may be a tendency for them to lose 
weight. This will result in a molt and 
drop in production. Maintain the regular 
winter ration of scratch grain. Then, if 
there is any indication of a drop in 
weight, feeding a fleshing mash will help 
to keep them in condition. Access to 
greens will also help, but to allow all the 
green feed they will eat may tend to de- 
crease the amounts of grain and mash 
that are consumed. 

It is also necessary to keep their quar- 
ters comfortable. If the house has not 
been thoroly cleaned this spring, it 
should be done at once and fresh litter 
put in the house. At the same time the 
house may be treated for mites by paint- 
ing the roosts and dropping boards with 
40 percent nicotine sulphate. 

If males have been in the flock for 
breeding purposes, now is the time to re- 
move ich. The hens will lay better 
without them, and those that will no 
longer be any good for another year can 
be sold for cash. 

From now on, sparrows are very 
likely to make pests of themselves. They 
not only fly in the houses and eat feed, 
but it has also been claimed that they 
carry disease germs and parasites. There 
are special sparrow traps on the market 
that are inexpensive and satisfactory in 
fighting these pests. 

Another spring job that presents it- 
self now that there is plenty of good 
strong sunshine, is the removal of glass 
substitute windows from the laying 
house. The windows may be removed en- 
tirely and brushed thoroly to rid them 
of dust, and then stored carefully away 
to be used again in the fall. Otherwise 
they may be protected from the dust 
and rain of summer by having them so 
arranged that they will fold up and back 
against the roof, or slides may be built 
so that they can be slid down between 
the front of the house and a false front. 


<R.R.H,, Il. 


Versa tile 


Black 


DAO 


There is never any 
question about the 
strength, uniformity 
or dependability of 
“ Black Leaf 40.” 


KILLS INSECTS 


AS a double killing effect—by contact and by fumes—an advantage 

not possessed by any non-volatile, non-poisonous insecticide. 

For more than two decades “Black Leaf 40” has been recommended 
by Colleges and Experiment Stations. It has a truly remarkable 
record of successful use. Sold by dealers everywhere. Make sure 
you get full strength “Black Leaf 40” in original sealed packages. 
Descriptive matter is free. Write. 


Spray With It—Dust With It—Delouse” With It— 
Dip With It— Drench With It 


IN THE GARDEN — Spray 
“Black Leaf40” on roses, lilies, 
chrysanthemams, golden- 
giow, nasturtiums, other 
flowers; snowball, boxwood, 
spirea and other shrubs. Peas, 
beans, spinach, onions, pota- 
toes, cabbage, turnips, toma- 
toes, peppers, cucumbers, 
cantaloupe, watermelon, etc. 
Kills Thrip, Leaf-Hopper, Aph- 
is,Crawling Young Scale,Slugs, 
Young Worms, Leaf Miners. 
A little goes a long way. One 
or two teaspoonfuls to each 
gallon of water is effective. 


IN THE ORCHARD — Fruit 
growers use “Black Leaf40” to 
destroy Aphis and other de- 
structive insects. It also kills 
the young of many chewing 
insects,thereby protecting 
foliage and fruit. 


IN POULTRY HOUSES— 
Paint tops of perches lightly 
with“Black Leaf40” just before 
the birds goto roost. Body heat 
of birds releases fumes which 
penetrate feathers and kill 
body lice and feather mites. 
No handling of birds. You will 
not be misled and disappoint- 
ed if you use “Black Leaf 40” 
~which is positively effective 
and costs less than a cent per 
bird. Results count! 
- a © 


IN THE FARM YARD —A dip 
to destroy scab, lice, and ticks 
on sheep. Combine “Black Leaf 
40” with copper sulphate as a 
drench for sheep. Kills both 
stomac> worms and tape 
worms.Very cheap.Costs only 
a fraction of a cent per head. 
Ask your County Agent. Dip 
cattle for lice and scab. Com- 
plete dipping instructions 
on 2,5 and 10Ib. sizes. 


TOBACCO BY-PRODUCTS & CHEMICAL CORP. 


INCORPORATED 


Louisville, Kentucky, U. S.A. 


Baby Chicks and Poultry 








America’s a Bont money-making strain. Records up to 342 eggs yearly. 
bloodtested. 
Our special grades guaranteed to outlay 
our FREE catalog. Send $1 per 100, balance C.O.D. 


agreed in 
send cash 


White or 


BRED Reds, Barred or Wh. Rocks 
ey Wh. or Sil. Wyan., Bf. Orps. 4.90 


FARMS Special and Trapnest Qualities slightly higher. 


GUARANTEED TO LIVE 


fund LAY. M 
from 3004342 ty Mtgreed Steck 


Any losses first 2 weeks 


in full and we pay postage. 


replaced 
any other strain or we make good as 


100% 
% price except on Utility Grade 


plus postage or 


Soto A pee ' CHICKS |A QUALITY we 


500 
$22.00 $44.00) $4.90 $24.00 $47.00 


24.00 


Brown Leghorns $4, “0 


1000; 100 500 1000 


47.00, 5.40 26.00 50.00 


Assorted Heavies, 100, $4.40. 


BOOTH FARMS, Box (835, CLINTON, MO. 





“SUMMER PRICES-CHA 
TESTED ...4 WEEKS 


CARTERS 


MPION CHICKS 
GQUARANTEE 





7250,000 HAYES CHICKS WEEKLY—| 


20 varieties—Postpaid. Heavy 
ssorted $3.95 per 100. Cata- 

















sO: 
2 logue free explaining our guar- 
antee against loss. 
HAYES BROS. HATCHERY 
DECATUR, a 
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All Around the Farm 


A Page Written by Our Readers 


| HAVE an idea that is a help for moth- 
ers. When there are small children in the 
family, supply each with a stout paper 
shopping bag and reinforce it by pasting 
strips of colored cloth around the top. 
The name of the child is written on top 
of the bag, and each one has a place to 
store his leggings, mittens, and other 
articles that are so often mislaid. These 
bags should be hung in the hall or some 
place convenient for the children. This 
saves time for both the mother and chil- 
dren as they will not have to hunt for 
possessions.—Mrs. A. O., Minn. 
* 

When hanging out the weekly wash- 
ing, I hang all the white and light 
starched clothes in one place, the colored 
in another. When I am ready to take 
them down, I turn the fine spray of the 
hose on them. This sprinkles them even- 
ly. I roll them up as I take them down 
and put them in the clothesbasket. This 
saves much time.—Mrs. D. W. G., Okla. 

* 

I have found an amusement for chil- 
dren which is both inexpensive and en- 
joyable. Take a board Io to 12 inches 
long, 4 to 6 inches wide, and 1 inch 
thick. (See Figure No. 1.) Drive three 

4-inch spike nails into it, placing them 
2 a straight line and four inches apart. 


<> 


Figure No. 1 


Then hunt up 15 to 25 old jar rubbers, 
and, throwing from a distance of about 
fe feet, the chilies can try to ring the 
nails. This is also a good party game.— 
kL. 2: Baa, 2: 

* 

Do not hesitate to varnish or paint 
your stair steps because of the incon- 
venience during drying. Paint alternate 
steps, leaving every other step to walk 
on. This is much better than painting 
but half of each step because you have a 
more even job.—Mrs. J. K., Wis. 

* 

Save all mop and broom handles to 
tie up choice flowers, which might easily 
be broken in the wind. Remove wire and 
sharpen to a point to push in the ground. 
Screw large sized eyes in the upper end 
and run heavy string or tape thru to tie 
flowers. By using odds and 
paints they can be preserved and also 
made more attractive, as green for har- 
mony, gray, neutral, and orange or flame 
fora bit of color. W hen not in use, string 
on wire and hang in basement.—Mrs. 
E.. B., Ohio. 

* 

I wrap the handles of my pliers with 
friction tape. This makes them easier 
to handle as they will not become slip- 
pery, and also overcomes danger from 
any electric shock.—A. F., S. D 
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ends of 


I find that by giving a clothes rack 
one or two coats of enamel you improve 
it about 100 percent. All the little snags 
in ‘the wood are covered up or covered 
over and the filmiest lingerie, curtains, 
or hosiery may be hung across the bars 
without the slightest fear of catching a 
thread or of being 
stained by the wood. | 
enameled mine the col- 
or of my kitchen.— 
Mrs. J. B. S., Minn. 

* 


I purchased at the 
10-cent store a small 
wire holder filled with 
safety pins, and after 
removing some of the 
pins, | assorted my but- 
tons and put them on 
the pins as shown in 
Ficure. No, 2. These 
wire holders will spring 
apart so it is easy to 
put on more pins as 
they are needed. I have 
more than twelve dozen buttons on mine 
and find it a great convenience in my 
workbasket.—Mrs: M. M. Kans. 

* 

Plain kitchen aprons made from oil- 
cloth and bound with bias folds are 
neat and serviceable. Porch pillows may 
be made from the leftovers, and will be 
shower-proof.—Mrs. L. N. K. 

a 

Use a chore boy in preparing vege- 
tables. Instead of scraping carrots for 
salads and potatoes for baking in the 
time-honored way, try giving them a 
treatment with a clean chore boy. The 
thinnest possible outer covering can be 
removed in the shortest possible time 
and with a minimum of effort.—E. W., 
lowa. 

* 

We always have a roll of paper towel- 
ing handy 1n our home. When the men 
have been working on the machinery or 
some especially dirty job, they wipe on 
these, and there is always some grease 
or dirt left to be wiped off, the paper 
towel saves many a moment for the busy 
housewife on wash day. You will also 





Figure No. 3 


find them handy for cleaning grease 
and scraps from dishes, pans, and skillets 
before washing. 

I have found them useful for wrapping 
small items. They make grand napkins 
for picnics, and a camping trip or a tour 





Figure No. 2 








Ir YOU have some clever, origi 

nal device for lightening the farm 
or home work, saving time, adver 
tising or selling the products of the 
farm or improving home surround. 
ings, tell us about it. Give all 
necessary details, but be brief 
Send picture or drawing if possible 
For each idea published we wil 
pay $2. It is impossible to retur: 
unused suggestions.—Editors. 
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across the country isn’t even started by 
our family without a packet of paper 
towels. 

A large roll placed o1 
a roller beneath the 
usual kitchen towel will 
be handy and last ; 
long time.—Miss M.B., 
Ill. 

* 

When cooking spin- 
ach, kale, or other fresh 
vegetables, do not place 
a lid on the kettle. Then 
the vegetable will re- 
tain its natural green 
color-—and will appear 
fresh and more attrac- 
tive when served.—H. 


H., Ohio. 





When I have a roll of build ling paper 
that needs to be split, instead of un 
wrapping it and cutting with a knife, | 
kéep it rolled and saw it thru at just 
the desired width. It saves much time 
and does a neater job.—B. W. M., Ohio. 

* 

One satisfactory method of prevent 
ing sore shoulders on my work horses is 
to stop them every hour or so and raise 
the collars at the bottom to let the air 
circulate. Also clean off the loose hair 
and dirt from the collars. —G.B.D., lowa. 

* 

A pair of scissors kept in the drawer 
with the kitchen knives and forks will be 
found convenient for snipping the edge 
of bacon before frying, for shredding 
lettuce, trimming pie crust, and so on. 
Many ‘things can be done better and 
more quickly with scissors than with a 
knife.—M. M. L., Indiana. 

* 

I take all my jars which formerly held 
cold or vanishing cream and paint the 
tops with black lacquer, and the bottoms 
to match the color of the room, and ther 
shellac same. Small vials of cream that 
have black tops such as you buy at the 
10-cent store may be likewise decorated 
They are adorable for dressing tables 
and girls like them. They make nice 
gifts at small cost.—A. C. H., Ill. 

* 

My timesaver is a large sheet of pap 
alphabetically arranged of all home can 
ned foods. See Ficure No, 3. I check the 
list each time I use a jar. T his j is especial 
ly helpful in canning time, as you can 
tell very shortly just how many Jars you 
have on hand, without the usual inven 
tory.—Mrs. M. E. J. R., Okla. 

* 

The best means I have found for keep 
ing hammers, axes, and sledges from 
coming off the handles is to drive pegs!" 
the grooves to tighten the handle, and 
then to insert a screw directly in the 
center. The screw cannot work loose. 


J. H., Towa. 
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a bit of Calumet cake between 
your finger and thumb. Like velvet! 


‘ the cut surface. How gently it 


springs back, tenderly resilient and moist! 


it—texture as exquisite as fla- 

r. By every test, your Calumet cake 

1s what experts call ‘‘Velvety Crumb!”’ 
7 7 7 


What about the crumb?’’ cake 
perts ask in judging cakes. ‘‘Fine”— 
tender’’—these are favorable ratings. 
But it is astonishing how often they 
e€ a warmer word of praise when 
ilumet cakes are shown! And nine times 
t of ten the word is “‘ velvety.”’ Nothing 
e does justice to the soft, tender rich- 
ss which is so characteristic of 
lumet’s perfect leavening. 
Calumet leavens all cakes more evenly, 
ause it acts twice. The first action 
gins in the mixing bowl, but the second 


EVERYDAY CAKE - OR PARTY CAKE... 


| Every Calumet Cake has Velvety Crumb 


action, which takes place in the oven 
heat, protects your cake while it bakes. 


And with this efficient double-action 
you use Jess. Only a level teaspoon to a 
cup of sifted flour—this is the standard 
Calumet proportion. Try Calumet in 
this easy, inexpensive, but delicious 
one-egg cake... Calumet is a product 
of General Foods. 


CALUMET ONE-EGG CAKE 


2 cups sifted Swans Down 4 tablespoons butter 
Cake Flour or other shortening 
2 teaspoons Calumet Bak- 1 cup sugar 
ing powder 1 egg, unbeaten 
V4, teaspoon salt 4 cup milk 
1 teaspoon vanilla 


Sift flour once, measure, add baking powder and 
salt, and sift together three times. Cream butter 
thoroughly, add sugar gradually, and cream to- 
gether until light and fluffy. Add egg and beat 
very thoroughly. Add flour, alternately with milk, 
a small amount at a time. Beat after each addition 
until smooth. Add vanilla. Bake in greased pan, 
8 x 4 x 3 inches, in moderate oven (350° F.) one 
hour. Spread chocolate or Mocha frosting over 
top and sides of cake. May also be baked in two 
greased 9-inch layer pans in moderate oven (375° F.) 
25 minutes. Double recipe for three 10-inch layers. 
(All measurements are level.) 


4 2 





SEND FOR THE FAMOUS CALUMET 
BAKING BOOK — You'll find in it the 


recipe for the beautiful Lady Baltimore 





Cake shown above—a truly 
show-off cake that no guest 
will ever forget—and doz- 


ens of other delicious and 





never-fail baking recipes. 








oo . 7 — — 
MAIL THE COUPON NOW! 
Marion JANE ParRKER, 8. F, 6-33 


c/o General Foods, Battle Creek, Mich. 


Please send me, free, the new Calumet 
Baking Book. 


Name 





Street or R. F. D.__ 


City State 


(Print name and address plainly) 
This offer is not good in Canada 












® Don’t miss the fascinating Calumet show in the General Foods exhibit at the Chicago World’s Fair! @ 
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“Have you tried Standard 
Red Crown lately?” 














It’s High in Anti-Knock 





3 Fine Gasolines 


at 3 fair prices 


cs 


Stanolind, Standard Red Crown, 
Red Crown Ethyl. 





A t, general purpose lu- 
Sate etl fos henebeka 
and farm use. 


e Standard is always trying to 
make its gasolines better and 
to pass on to you the improve- 
ments made. 

Standard Red Crown always 
has been a superior gasoline. 
Now it is better than ever. It 
is high in anti-knock, gives 
smoother power, faster pick- 
up and longer mileage—at the 
same price as before. Try 5 
gallons—test it any way you 
know—and judge it by results. 

Your Standard Oil Agent is an 
authority on the merchandise 
hesells. Behind him is the accu- 
mulated experienceand research 
of the Standard Oil Company. 
Ask him for his reeommenda- 
tions for fuels and lubricants 
for your car and farm ma- 
chinery. Call on him today. 





3 Fine Motor Oils 


at 3 fair prices 


STANOLIND 
POLARINE 
IsO:VIS “D”. 











Polarine Greases 


Pressure Gun Grease, Cup 
Grease, Fibre Grease, 





STANOLEX FUEL + SEMDAC 
AUTO POLISH + SEMDAC FUR- 
NITURE DRESSING - SEMDAC 
LIQUID GLOSS + STANOLAX 


(HEAVY) » MERUSOL LIQUID 


GREASE + VERDOL SUMMER 
SPRAY OIL + NEW BOVINOL. 





Doubly guaranteed by the maker 
and by Standard. Also Atlas 
Tubes and Patches. 





STANDARD OIL SERVICE 





ALSO DISTRIBUTORS OF ATLAS TIRES 











